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Dolman Visite and Trimmed Demi- made to represent a stole, or else one of the new | be worn with the Dolman visite. The trimming | the front of the garment and trimming for the 





trained Skirt. écharpes ‘that are shown in furs for midwinter. | on the skirt consists of lengthwise pleatings cov- | front on the edge of the goods, and turn the he m 

5 ay . art This wide stole is usually made of velvet, and | ering a whole breadth, and of pyramidal knife- | in each piece as notched top and bottom. Place 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. gives an appearance of great warmth, as it covers | pleatings. | the back lengthwise. Lay the trimming for the 

HE graceful wrap illustrated in this pieture | the shoulders and back. . The demi-trained skirt | back on a fold of the goods to avoid a seam 


is one of the most comfortable and fashion- | is the length most used with this long cloak, yet | DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 





Join the under part of the sleeve to the upper 
able cloaks worn this season. It may be made | the shape of the wrap is such that it will not look DOLMAN VISITE AND TRIMMED DEMI-TRAIN- | part by meeting three notches, also meeting four 
of the new armure cloths, armure silk, heavy | out of proportion when worn above a short walk- ED SKIRT. notches in the lower part of the sleeve. Place 
repped silk, velvet, or camel’s-hair. It is cut to | ing skirt. The trimmed demi-trained skirt is Dotman Visite.—This pattern is in six pieces | the two notches in the front part of the sleeve 
have very few seams, yet it conforms gracefully | shown with Fig. 1. The second figure in the il- | —front, back and sleeve combined, under-sleeve, | with the two corresponding ones in the front of 
to the outlines of the figure. The trimming is | lustration (Fig. 2) shows that an over-skirt may | collar, trimming for the front and back. Place | the garment. Join the under part of the sleeve 
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DOLMAN VISITE AND TRIMMED DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Dolman Visite and Trimmed Demi-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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to the front of the garment by meeting five 
notches. Close the under-arm seam, bringing 
the six notches evenly together. Close the shoul- 
der seam of the trimming, and sew to the front 
and back of the garment in the lines of perfora- 
tions. Sew the collar to the neck, meeting the 
notches, and turn down in the line of perfora- 
tions. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a person 
of medium size, 24 yards ; velvet for trimming, 22 
inches wide, 1} yards. 

Demt-Trarnep Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edge laid on a 
fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore. Join to- 
gether by the notches, A quarter of an inch is 
allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 5 yards; double width, 24 yards. 








Harver’s Macazine, WEERzy, 
AND Bazar PostaGE FREE. 


Harrer’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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HENRY JAMES’S NEW STORY. 


We take pleasure in announcing the speedy pub- 
lication, from advance sheets, of a charming Nov- 
elette, entitled 


“AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE,” 


by the brilliant writer HENRY JAMES, JUN., 
author of “ Daisy Miller,” “ The American,” 
etc. This fascinating story, which promises to 
attract marked attention, and to rank among the 
Jinest productions of its gifted author, will be be- 
gun in HARPER’S BAZAR Wo. 51, and continued 
in weekly installments until its close. 





Ue Cut Paper Patterns of the new and stylish 
Dolman Visite and Trimmed Demi-trained Skirt, 
illustrated on the front page, and the Long Double- 
breasted Sacque Coat and Combination Demi- 
trained Skirt, illustrated on page 788, are now 
ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by the 
Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for 
each complete Suit. Catalogues of our Cut Paper 
Patterns, without Illustrations, sent free on ap- 
plication ; Forty-page Illustrated Catalogues, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 





Iw Cut Paper Patterns of two new and styl- 
ish House and Street Dresses, viz., Polka Basque 
and Full Flowing-trained Skirt, and Trianon 
Polonaise and Short Round Skirt, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. 

NV. B.—No Cut Paper Patterns are published of 
our Patlern Sheet Illustrations, the patterns of 
which our readers can easily cut out for them- 
selves with the aid of a Tracing Wheel. 





0@™ The I.LustRaTED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for November 30 contains a fine engrav- 
ing representing a Woman of Constantinople, from 
a painting by GEROME, and other pictorial attrac- 
tions. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 7. 





ONE’S OWN FAULTS. 


NE’S own faults are usually only vir- 
tues wrong side out in one’s own eyes; 

we handle them gingerly, speak of them 
without prejudice, and forgive them cor- 
dially. We feel quite sure that the record- 
ing angel looks upon them as too trivial to 
be set down beside the mistakes of our 
neighbors, and excuses them as the results, 
not of our own willfulness, but of predeter- 
mined circumstances; all our fibs are white 
lies, told under palliating conditions, to 
save somebody’s credit or feelings, to avoid 
some one’s temper. When we are hard, we 
call it firmness; our selfishness is only a spe- 
cies of self-defense against the encroach- 
ments of others; our anger is but righteous 
indignation against injustice and injury; 
our indolence, like beauty, is its own ex- 
cuse for being; our vanity is merely self-re- 
spect; our avarice a protest against the ex- 
travagance of the age; our indiscretions 
reproofs to prudery: indeed, if we were to 


‘put a hand into a stranger’s pocket, we 


should naturally seek for some extenuating 
fact, in the unequal distribution of goods 
and the necessity that knows no law, which 
would relieve us of any deep sense of oppro- 
brium, and induce us to regard the affair 
with that charity which begins at home and 
stays there. We are sensible of the immense 


pressure required to bring us in fault, the 





temptations with which we were too weak 
to cope, the resistance which we offered; we 
are not aware of these things in the case of 
other people, whose peccadilloes seem to 
spring, “full statured,” from natural de- 
pravity, since 
“What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 

Our own faults have grown up with us, so 
to speak; we have wintered and summered 
them, and entertain a sort of good-fellowship 
for, though we may disapprove of them, simi- 
lar to that which we have for the scapegrace 
school-mates of our youth, who lived next 
door, and made our half-holidays memora- 
ble—if they are not dear to us, they have at 
least cost us dear. 

“Best men are moulded of their faults,” 
we are told, and reflecting upon our own, 
we believe the poet devoutly, and ery, “A 
Daniel come to judgment ;” they are, per- 
haps, but the exaggeration of virtues; it is 
the promptings of a liberal nature that run 
over into prodigalities, a too pronounced 
taste for propriety which induces prudery, 
a severe sincerity that begets bigotry, a fine 
acumen which annihilates belief—and is it 
not comfortable and composing to find that 
our errors are so well descended ? 








CONCERNING CLOTHES. 


F a lady of Queen ANNE’s reign, in her 
every-day garb of hoops and patches, of 
towering head-dress and high-heeled shoes, 
could join the brilliant crowds that fill Fifth 
Avenue or Chestnut Street these golden aft- 
ernoons, she would see therein a whole so- 
ciety of guys, and they would behold in her 
the apotheosis of the fantastic. So arbi- 
trary is the standard of taste which Fash- 
ion erects. Were our long-descended beau- 
ty, however, to argue the question of the 
relative merits of their apparel with the 
beauties in present possession of the field, 
it can not be denied that she would be hope- 
lessly beaten. A century and three-quar- 
ters have brought many benefits to women, 
not least among them the comparatively 
simple, comfortable, and healthful dress of 
to-day. 

Even our grandmothers wore black satin 
slippers in the street, and never heard of 
double-soled shoes. Now asubstantial walk- 
ing boot is alone proper for out-of-door wear. 
Those dear ladies incased themselves in 
stays more like the implements of torture 
of the Inquisition than like the modern 
light and flexible corset. The skirts of to- 
day are limited, the hats are not utterly 
grotesque, the wraps are suitable in texture 
and shape. Nevertheless, an occasional fu- 
tile convention called to discuss Dress Re- 
form, the dissatisfaction of thoughtful wom- 
en with the disabilities imposed by their 
clothes, and here and there a modest sign- 
board in our streets announcing “ Emancipa- 
tion Under-Wear,” show that much remains 
to be done before a woman may live and 
move as comfortably in her investiture as a 
man in his. 

It is one of the elementary principles of 
proper dressing that the whole body should 
be covered as equally as possible. Other- 
wise, the blood flowing easily to the warm- 
est parts, the circulation becomes seriously 
disturbed, and congestions ensue. If cloth- 
ing must be unevenly distributed, common- 
sense would suggest that the trunk, where 
the great central fires are kept burning, 
might spare something to the extremities, 
which are far off and dependent, like needy 
pensioners. But habit and inheritance wrap 
fold after fold about the waist and loins, 
overheating and enfeebling the most deli- 
cate parts of the vital machinery, while the 
neck and arms have often only the protec- 
tion of the gown, and the feet seem to show 
blue beneath their gossamer casing. 

In these columns we have lately published 
illustrations of garments intended to cover 
the whole body evenly and easily. A flan- 
nel combination suit of shirt and drawers 
thus cut, worn beneath a cambric or muslin 
one of the same form, as pretty as fancy 
should devise, would be an absolute protec- 
tion against the sudden colds which our 
fierce winters and rapid changes of temper- 
ature inflict on so many delicate women. 
This raiment would dispense, also, with the 
heavy petticoats resting on the hips, which 
weary the wearer more than she suspects, 
one light skirt beneath the gown answering 
for warmth, grace, and cleanliness. 

It seems futile to say a word against the 
abuse of corsets, because the victims who 
lace are a stiff-necked generation who in- 
evitably deny the offense. But if they will 
look at the lithe, free-limbed, deep-chested, 
Junonian women whom Du MAuRIER and 
the DaLzIELs show as the high-bred English 
type of to-day, perhaps their conical, point- 
ed waists will come to look unlovely to 
them, and their abused lungs and diaphragm 
in time escape their Bastile. There is one 
aspect of the corset question, however, 
which is not sufficiently understood. Even 
when that mail is not worn tight, the steel 





bands which close it in front forever press, 
press, on a@ sensitive nervous centre, de- 
veloping a capacity for nervous suffering 
which only women can comprehend. The 
woman who carries her morals into her 
dressing will take out these dangerous con- 
veniences, sow up the garment in front, and 
slip it on over her head as her ancestresses 
did when time was of less value. The 
whalebones will break a little sooner, the 
stays will lose their trim shape a little ear- 
lier, but the gain to health and temper will 
prove incredibly great. If, in addition to 
these utilities, women would adopt some 
simple kind of suspenders or waists to lift 
the dragging weight which their hips are 
too apt to sustain, their dress reform would 
be well-nigh complete. 

Probably the reason of the failure of 
most attempts at a more healthful and con- 
venient wear than that in general use is the 
fact that the agitators, conscientious and 
earnest though they were, sacrificed grace 
and beauty to their stern Hygeia. But the 
changes which we suggest need hardly af- 
fect the external appearance. In a world 
where beauty is so insisted upon as among 
the noblest ministrations that it is flung 
out and heaped up in waste places where 
human eye may never see it, it is plain that 
every man and every woman ought to be a 
part of that beauty. When the race shall 
have developed a strict conscience about its 
bodily health, it will become superbly hand- 
some. And when women shall have learn- 
ed to put conscience into dress it will be a 
well-habited race as well, and fitted by so 
much to live in these fair spaces where na- 
ture daily gives such lessons in the use of 
form and color, makes such superb displays 
of the usefulness of beauty, that we should 
take shame to ourselves not to learn more 
and apply our knowledge better. This 
question of women’s dress will bear much 
thinking on, for it deals with the welfare 
of unborn generations. Indeed, the whole 
subject of costume involves the higher 
moralities, and we incline to agree with 
Diogenes Teufelsdréckh that Society is 
founded upon Cloth, and that the earthly 
interests of the race “are all hooked and 
buttoned together, and held up by Clothes.” 





KEEPING AN ACCOUNT. 


F every mistress of a family maintained 

a number of small account-books, or edse 
one large one, as a reckoning of all the out- 
goings and incomings of her purse, and an 
inventory of her household possessions, we 
think she would soon reap the benefit of it. 

At present there are comparatively few 
who doit. The greater number of our house- 
keepers are those that live in a small way, 
who can not afford the time for jotting down 
their doings, and whose expenditures are so 
insignificant, so uniform, so much in routine, 
that they can usually remember them well 
enough from one year’s end to another with- 
out adding to their trouble by writing them 
out; and thus the few who do find the ad- 
vantage of the process are those who have 
time in abundance, large expenditures, and 
could very well afford the loss that a want 
of system in accounts is apt to entail. 

It is desirable, however, that one should 
have an account of one’s expenses, small as 
they may be; nothing so soon teaches one 
how to spend as looking over that little book 
and seeing how one has spent. As one looks 
at the figures before one, it occurs to think 
whether or not one has paid too much for 
this or that; one gets into the habit of con- 
sulting the “ price-current” in the newspa- 
per every week, and comparing it with the 
pages of the book; one finds out whether the 
price of commodities varies from week to 
week, and learns the reason why, and gets 
into the habit of knowing when it is the 
cheapest time to buy such and such an arti- 
cle; and presently grocer and butcher and 
baker and all the rest find that they have 
a customer who is looking after them, and 
good men though they may be, they do their 
best, as all human nature does when it is un- 
der strict and lawful observation. 

Moreover, it is a service that one really 
owes to those with whom one deals, for this 
little account kept at home relieves them 
from all suspicion of overcharge and wrong, 
and is far from giving offense to an honest 
man. It causes him to feel sure of one bill 
at least which is not to be disputed. 

It is not with one’s trades-people alone, 
though, that it is best to keep these small 
reckonings; they are of equal value with 
one’s self in account with the family. The 
mistress who uses a book with a list of her 
bed-linen and her table-linen, of her towels, 
rollers, dusters, dish-cloths, lamp-cloths, and 
the like, of her silver and glass and china 
and cutlery in daily use, when she takes her 
book and compares it with the actual amount 
to be found, is really mistress, and not a mere 
convenience of her servants. She knows 
what and where her possessions are, and 
servants will soon learn that they must take 
care of them or make them good, and cloths 





will not be thrown into the fire instead of 
into the wash-tub, napkins will not be taken 
to wipe cups and saucers, glasses and china 
will not be broken and laid to the cat, with 
the freedom that often prevails where no 
strict watch is maintained. The time need- 
ed for the necessary comparison, be it taken 
weekly or monthly, is not half an hour if 
one goes about it in earnest. 

If any of our readers who are housekeep- 
ers have never used this method of keeping 
even with their incomes, we would advise 
them to give it atrial. If it is a little trou- 
ble, it is also a great deal of pleasure in its 
way, and in the end a great deal of comfort. 
Careless and slovenly people may laugh at 
them for primness and precision, but the 
laugh is always for those that win. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPonpeEnt. } 
FASHION somewhat singular, but pretty and 
very elegant, has just appeared, namely, 
dresses of moss, that is, of shaded plush, repro- 
ducing all the tints of the moss that is found in 
the forests. These dresses seem to be closed with 
huge buttons made of chenille, and simulating 
pine-apples, and are trimmed with a fringe to 
match the buttons. Plush, moreover, is very fash- 
ionable, and is used for toques, bonnets, vests, 
and habit basques. 

Crinoline (of very small proportions) is begin- 
ning to make its appearance. Just now it is 
humble and diffident, while making its way, but 
it will become inflated with success. Many tour- 
nures are made, the most ingenious and graceful 
among which is the following, which can easily 
be manufactured at home: Cut of rather heavy 
white muslin a breadth corresponding exactly 
with the back breadth of a trained dress. Cover 
this breadth with nansook, then set on flounces in 
spiral rows from the bottom to the belt. The 
whole can be made more or less elegant by trim- 
ming with lace. On the bottom of the breadth 
is a row of lace, and on each side are fastened 
cords at regular intervals, tied together with sim- 
ilar cords, which are set on the wrong side of the 
back breadth of the dress. The latter, support- 
ed in this manner, spreads out in a peacock train, 
as required by fashion at present. 

Wrappings, for the most part ample, are close- 
ly approaching the shape of mantles. They are 
trimmed chiefly with rather narrow bands of fur, 
or else with goffered fringe. Mantelets are ad- 
missible only for full-dress visiting toilettes. In 
this case a long mantle is worn, which is left in 
the antechamber before entering the drawing- 
room. Short sacques have disappeared. They 
are worn only by young girls. Long sacques are 
set apart for morning expeditions, and serve only 
for négligée toilettes. For all other occasions the 
large visite (a sort of mantle with sleeves form- 
ing part of the back) is adopted. The large 
visite is made of all kinds of material—quilted 
cashmere, plain or figured cloth, and velvet. 

Lingerie as well as dress inclines toward divis- 
ion. Just as short dresses are worn in the morn- 
ing and trained dresses in the evening, narrow 
and flat plain linen collars are used for morning, 
and deep lace collars, ruches, and fichus for even- 
ing wear. Formerly a plain linen collar was worn 
with the handsomest velvet dress in the morning 
as well as in the evening; formerly, too, lace collars 
were worn in the morning. Fashion at present 
more sensibly suits the lingerie to the dress, and 
regulates the latter to suit the hours of the day. 

The vest is adopted with all garments this win- 
ter—with wrappings, robes de chambre, house 
dresses and morning costumes, as well as with 
evening dresses. It is completed by the large 
white cravat made of lace or of real India mus- 
lin, soft and transparent as a summer cloud cast 
ona blue sky. Besides the white cravat, rich ja- 
bots of white lace are worn with vests. Regard- 
ed from a point of economy, the fashion of vests 
is providential. Whena corsage has become too 
tight, it is combined with a vest. When a pale- 
tot is too short to be in the fashion, it is completed 
by a vest which comes below the paletot, length- 
ening it, and thus giving the appearance of a long 
cloak. 

There are numerous heavy, thick, and even 
coarse fabrics for walking costumes designed for 
morning wear. With short costumes the wrap- 
ping is generally in the shape of a jacket open- 
ing at the neck over a high vest of plush to match 
the dress, or even of fur ; the latter is insinuating 
itself every where. Some bonnets even are faced 
with fur. This is certainly singular, but although 
seemingly incredible, it is exceedingly becoming, 
lending softness to the features. Metal buttons 
are used in great numbers for trimming every 
thing—dresses, vests of all kinds, and jackets. 
Metal in all tints and under all forms figures in 
every article employed for the toilette; boots, bon- 
nets, coiffures, cravats, belts—every thing displays 
some article of metal, in gold, bronze, silver, or 
nickel. But the favorite button, the king of but- 
tons, is the Japanese button of metal in three col- 
ors. They are placed every where on morning 
jackets, accompanying a costume of English vel- 
vet, with long pile, which at present is the fash- 
ionable material par excellence. 

The most elegant toilette this winter will be 
the white satin dress, high-necked, with a jabot 
of fine old lace, somewhat yellow, and sleeves 
ending above the elbow, and trimmed with lace 
to match the jabot. Pearl ornaments in the hair 
and on the jabot. This is the toilette most in 
favor for dinners, and occasions on which décol- 
leté waists are not en régle. 

Another novelty of the same kind is the fol- 
lowing: Dress of very pale blue material, em- 
broidered with chenille and violet silk. It was 
once thought that blue and violet could not asso- 
ciate without clashing; but all this has been 
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. changed, and these two colors combined seem to 
us delicious. The extravagance in embroidery is 
excessive. For evening toilettes silk and chenille 
embroidery is mixed with gold and silver. Dress- 
es are also trimmed with galloons of coarse white 
or black net, embroidered in silk, wool, or chenille 
in colors. 

Bonnets are much larger than they have been 
for some years past. Many are extremely ugly, 
but for the fanatics of fashion there is neither 
absolute beauty nor absolute ugliness. It is 
merely a question whether a thing is in the fash- 
ion, and if this is the case it is accepted without 
further discussion. The Directoire bonnet, for 
instance, high above the forehead, narrow on the 
sides, with strings covering the ears and tied un- 
der the chin, is certainly frightful enough and 
most ridiculous, but it is the fashion, and this ex- 
plains every thing. Among the large bonnets in 
vogue at present there is one style which has a 
wide brim faced with velvet and caught up irreg- 
ularly, which is very becoming to young and pret- 
ty faces. Sometimes the brim is not faced with 
velvet but with dark brown fur, as I have already 
stated. For the theatre, which does not admit of 
the full-dress, low-necked toilette, and for con- 
certs, are worn very small bonnets (almost berets), 
toques, turbans, or other coiffures. These bon- 
nets are generally white or of some very light 
shade, and are trimmed with long plumes. To 
sum up these contradictory reports, I should say 
that bonnets destined for toilettes to be worn 
during the day are large, while those for the 
evening are small. 

Paniers destined for making full-dress toilettes 
bouffant on the hips are in the market. Asin the 
time of the old-fashioned crinoline, there are two 
kinds that vie with each other for supremacy, 
paniers made of hair-cloth and those made of 
percale, with steel springs. These are worn at 
a distance of two inches from the belt, and are 
about twelve inches long. At present they are 
of very small dimensions. One is always modest 
in the beginning. But beware of the time when 
they shall grow in popular favor. Success inva- 
riably puffs up those who win it, and the apogee 
marks the period of decline. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE COAT AND 
COMBINATION SKIRT. 


JHE costume represented on page 788, and of 

which a cut paper pattern is published, is a 
good model for plain and useful toilettes. The 
sacque coat is a comfortable garment, and its 
shape is preferred by those who object to a close- 
fitting coat, or to the larger wraps with Dolman 
effects. Thick yet soft pliable cloth is the ma- 
terial for these sacques when they are meant for 
general use. The design is also excellent for 
velvet or silk sacques that have thick quilted lin- 
ings, or else are lined with fur; the dress mate- 
rial may also be made by this pattern and warmly 
lined. A band of fur is a stylish trimming for 
these sacques, or else a wide bias border of the 
corduroy velvet in small stripes. The garment 
is roomy enough to admit beneath one of the 
warm Cardigan jackets that now come in nice 
shapes, woven in fine ribbed patterns, and in dark 
colors or else black; there are also waistcoats of 
quilted silk to be used in the same way. The 
double-breasted straight front is warm and styl- 
ish-looking ; the back has gracefully shaped side 
bodies beginning in the armholes; the collar fits 
closely and high in the back, and laps over with 
revers in front. The combination skirt shown in 
this picture is a pretty model to be worn with a 
belted basque, a postilion, or a coat. The front 
and sides are quite flat, and the only drapery is 
in the back; this consists of a straight full piece 
designed to represent an over-skirt ; it is sewed 
in permanently in the side seams, and trimmed 
across the bottom. 


DOLMAN VISITE AND TRIMMED DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 


The Dolman visite and skirt illustrated on our 
front page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is a graceful model for a winter wrap 
and for a reception toilette. The Dolman visite 
is a graceful shape of the kind that gives an ap- 
pearance of slenderness by reason of its clinging 
sides. It is cut with very few seams, and is so 
simple that it will not tax the inexperienced dress- 
maker. The long velvet trimming in front and 
back adds much to the stylish appearance of the 
garment. Black armure silk, with velvet collar 
and the seal-skin fringe of chenille, would be rich 
material for a Dolman visite for church and 
visiting. The ladies who make their own opera 
cloaks of white basket cloth or of camel’s-hair 
cloth in pale gray or drab should use this pattern, 
and trim with embossed white velvet and chenille 
fringe that is tipped with gilt. Black velvet 
cloaks made in this way have the collar of satin 
or else of embossed velvet. The demi-trained 
skirt shown in the illustration is prettily trimmed 
with pleatings. 


HOUSE AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 


The black dresses made up for the house and 
for receptions are usually combinations of two or 
three materials made into a basque and a full 
flowing trained skirt. The striped black silks 
with half-inch or else inch wide stripes of satin 
are very much in favor for these rich dresses, 
and are combined with plain black gros grain 
trimmed with plain satin and with fringe. The 
basque will be of the striped satin, with plain 
satin vest and revers and silk sleeves. The skirt 
will have the three front breadths of striped satin, 
and the three or four straight breadths of the 
backs of plain gros grain. There is no over- 
skirt, nor even an apron. The striped front 
breadths lap over each other up the seams to 
show a satin facing in each seam, are finished 
with fringe at the foot, and perhaps have fans of 





satin set in instead of a flounce. The flowing 
train has two knife-pleatings that come from un- 
der the edges of the facing ; one pleating is satin 
and the other is silk. The details of the basque 
vary, but a good plan is to have a close polka 
basque of the striped material, quite short on the 
sides, and with all the whalebones extending to 
the end to keep it well down on the hips; it is 
also well to add lead weights. The back has 
short side forms, but the middle forms are quite 
long and square, with satin revers on each side 
and a large shell bow of satin in the middle. 
The front is made very dressy by laying on a 
satin vest, which is cut off squarely just above 
the top of the darts, and the neck then has nar- 
row satin revers that pass around behind it and 
give in front the effect of a Pompadour square. 
To complete the delusion that the neck is cut 
out square, two rows of white Breton lace slight- 
ly gathered pass around the neck and down in- 
side the satin revers, and thus make four rows 
that fill up what seems a hollow square; yet at 
the same time the dress front is preserved intact 
and the chest is well covered. 

These satin-striped silks make also beautiful 
combinations in colors, and are already preferred 
to brocades by many ladies. Thus a flowing 
train of black and white striped silk and satin 
has the tablier front breadths of dark cardinal 
satin. The sides of the striped skirt when fall- 
ing on the tablier are scalloped with cardinal, 
and a tiny knife-pleating of red satin escapes on 
the foot of the train. Sometimes a scarf drapery 
makes the upper part of the train more bouffant, 
but when the material is rich and heavy the full 
breadths are sufficient. Sometimes these full 
breadths are simply gathered to the belt, in oth- 
er cases they are deeply shirred, and in still oth- 
ers they are laid in small pleats that meet in the 
middle. There is also a pretty way of using a 
single striped breadth as a tablier on a plain silk, 
and at the same time having a single striped 
breadth down the middle of the train. Thus a 
dark garnet silk will have a front and a back 
breath of striped cream and garnet satin. In 
many cases these breadths are lined with founda- 
tion, trimmed all around, and worn quite inde- 
pendently over the plain silk, which is completed 
beneath it. 

An excellent and simple tablier and side trim- 
ming is made by having the front gore narrow, 
and the width of silk each side of it straight and 
whole. The foot is finished with fringe that 
falls in a pleated flounce. The straight full side 
breadths are then folded over each to form two 
lengthwise pleats down the second side seam; a 
slit is cut in them just below the basque, and a 
large bow is tied in this slit on the seam, or else 
a scarf with fringed ends is knotted there, and 
swings gracefully down each side. 


WOOLEN SUITS. 


Short suits of fine woolen goods richly trimmed 
are the accepted street costume for the winter. 
Now that fashions are settled definitely, India 
cashmeres and cloths of solid color are found 
to be most popular. They are combined with 
embossed velvet, moiré satin, and striped goods 
that are partly velvet and partly satin; some- 
times a third fabric is added for facings. Silk 
of inexpensive quality is used for the foundation 
skirt, to prevent the costume being too heavy, 
but this silk is seldom seen, as the flounces are 
usually of wool. There are, however, stylish plans 
of making wool costumes in which silk plays a 
conspicuous part, viz., when three deep flounces 
are put on the back part of dresses with apron 
drapery, and in the revers polonaises that turn 
back from the front and disclose two or three 
flounces of silk on the front breadths. Such po- 
lonaises are called the Trianon, and their jaunty 
shape is an excellent design for remodelling the 
princesse polonaises of last season. To do this 
the side seams of the skirt are ripped open as 
far up as the hips; the fronts are then cut off 
short enough to dispense with any cross-way folds, 
and turned back in a broad three-cornered revers 
to the middle seam, leaving the buttoned part be- 
low the waist about as long as a plain cuirass 
basque. The revers is then covered on the out- 
side with silk, satin, or moiré, and the side seams 
are sewed again, leaving all the length possible 
in the back to be bunched up in bouffant drapery 
by means of several tapes. The lower skirt worn 
with this polonaise requires deep trimming on the 
front breadths, such as very narrow kilt-pleating 
beginning so high that the top is hidden under 
the short front of the polonaise ; this pleating is 
usually of the wool of the polonaise. When 
something more dressy is required, three pleated 
flounces of silk cover the front breadths. This 
suit has been prettily made in dark blue ladies’ 
cloth, with revers and flounces of blue silk with 
tiny polka dots of white. A vest of the silk may 
be laid on the front, or else a wide belt may be 
sewed in the side seams under the arms. 

The reverse of this, with the pleated flounces 
behind, is also very fashionable; but care is re- 
quired that the flounces be very full and well 
lapped, and that they do not extend too far 
forward on the sides. A beautiful short suit 
made in this way is of myrtle green camel’s-hair 
and silk, with the gay trimming of Scotch plaid 
satin cut in straight strips not more than three 
inches wide, and forming borders and bands that 
look like satin ribbon. The front is draped like 
an apron, and trimmed with three plaid satin 
bands ; there are trimmed revers down the sides, 
and the upper part of the back has a panier 
pouf opening on the three silk flounces that ex- 
tend across the back. The waist is a postilion 
basque, the front part of which is a plaid satin 
vest. This vest extends far below the green cam- 
el’s-hair of which the basque is made. Ladies 
who prefer black suits use camel’s-hair and em- 
bossed velvet together, and pipe them with satin. 
The vest is of the velvet, and the camel’s-hair 
basque is double-breasted, and buttons across it. 
For cloth short suits seal brown is the favorite 





color, and is very handsome with either striped 
or embossed velvet. For dressy suits the over- 
skirt is made on the lower one, and in many parts 
of the dress is the only skirt over the foundation ; 
this does away with the great weight. The plain- 
er cloth suits are merely long round over-skirts 
and basques that may be worn with any black 
silk or velvet skirt. Young ladies wear garnet 
cloth or camel’s-hair suits that have many pipings 
of satin of the same color, or else the striped vel- 
vet forms trimming. Pleated wool flounces are 
often made more dressy by a bias band of satin 
an inch wide laid on an inch above the lower 
edge of the flounce. The gray suits most worn 
are of the checked suitings or cloth mixtures such 
as gentlemen have lately worn; these are simply 
made, and their only ornament is rows of stitch- 
ing and large smoked-pearl buttons. A few 
more dressy gray suits are enlivened by garni- 
ture of maroon velvet. It is, however, a matter 
of comment that few sombre-colored costumes 
are worn at present; garnet of a very dark rich 
shade, myrtle green, duck’s-breast blue, and very 
red-tinted seal brown are the colors most used in 
suits; navy blue and gray have in a measure 
lost favor as complete suits, though often used in 
combinations. 
DRESSY COSTUMES. 


Very elegant costumes for afternoon receptions, 
visiting, and church are combinations of velvet, 
moiré, and satin. Black is most used for these 
rich dresses, but there are many similar combi- 
nations in dark rich colors. For these the basque 
and trimmed skirt or the Trianon polonaise are 
the popular styles. In some instances the short 
skirt, if velvet, is entirely untrimmed ; in others 
it has a narrow pleated flounce of satin. The 
moiré used is that known as French moiré, to 
distinguish it from moiré antique, with its large 
watered figure; the new moirés are in small 
waves and sometimes in stripes ; thus a stripe of 
satin an inch wide alternates with a watered 
stripe of the same width. This moiré forms a 
square tablier, or a curtain drapery, or revers, or 
panels, scarcely any two costumes being made 
precisely alike. In every case, however, the front 
and sides must be very flat. They may be cov- 
ered with a square-cornered Roman apron of the 
moiré simply fringed at the foot, and so straight 
and long that it conceals the lower skirt, and 
sometimes takes its place. Or else two watered 
breadths are gathered to the belt at the top, sewed 
together part of the way down the middle, and 
then drawn back curtain fashion to show a vel- 
vet skirt beneath. There is also a fancy for 
putting fans of pleated satin (about as deep as 
the fan carried in the hand) at intervals around 
the foot instead of a flounce. It is considered 
especially stylish to have the rich fabric of the 
over-skirt reach from the belt to the foot, where 
it is fringed, and these fans are then inserted 
either in the seams or perhaps in the middle of 
the breadths as well. The back is then draped 
in many loose pleats, or else it has a pouf and 
flounces like those already described. The waists 
are then basques or coats that seem to be two 
garments, as the outer fabric is cut shorter than 
that used for the vest, which extends far below 
it on the sides, and sometimes behind. 

Among other stylish fancies is that of turning 
back the front of the basque in revers, and this 
affords a good suggestion for altering silk basques 
that have become “shiny” or otherwise defaced 
in front. The fronts are turned back just below 
the waist line in triangular revers, and covered 
with figured velvet, satin, or whatever fabric may 
be used for trimming. Still another fancy is that 
of trimming the vests of rich toilettes with lace 
across the bottom. The white Breton lace is 
slightly gathered or else laid in knife pleats on 
the edge of velvet, silk, moiré, or satin vests of 
any color or of black. There are also pockets 
set on the fronts of long silk vests, and in some 
eases Louis XIV. jabots of white Breton lace 
trim them their entire length. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; 
and A. T. Srewart & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the St. Paul Pioneer has 
visited the summer home of the Emperor Fran- 
cis JOSEPH, among the Bavarian Alps, and writes 
about it as follows: ‘‘The apartments of the 
Emperor are simple enough; two a plain 
rooms, covered with India matting, and simply 
furnished in dark walnut. On his writing-table 
are lying some coarse Virginia cigars—for he is 
an inveterate smoker—and on a shelf above is a 
well-worn military cap and a few books in sev- 
eral languages. Among them you remark two 
or three in English, for his Majesty is an accom- 
plished linguist. A long corridor divides these 
rooms from the apartments of the Empress, still, 
in spite of her rising — of grandchildren, a 
celebrated beauty. Here is imperial splendor 
enough. Antechambers filled with choice ex- 
otics, Louis Quatorze furniture in white and 
gold, rooms in rose and blue and pale green silk, 
Aubusson carpets, gilded mirrors, curious cab- 
inets, and what most attracts your notice, a fine 
collection of water-color drawings of Tyrolese 
scenery. At Ischl the Emperor rises with the 
sun, and after a cup of coffee and a Kipfel, starts 
off in an old undress uniform jacket and foraging 
bm with a thick stick for a companion, on a 
solitary hour’s ramble in the woods. Toward 
eight the Imperial courier arrives from Vienna, 
and some time is spent in attending to dispatches 
and papers of state—for Francis JosePH holds 
the strings of two or three portfolios in his 
hands, and is any thing rather than a crowned 

uppet. Then, if the weather is fine, he break- 
fasts with the Empress and his children in a 
pretty garden pavilion which commands mag- 
nificent views over the valleys of the Ischl and 
Traun. At four he dines, generally en famille. 

—Prince BisMARcK’s daughter MaRIz, who 
was married to Count Rantzav on the 6th of 
November, is just thirty years old, and five years 
younger than her husband. Three years ago 
she was engaged to be married to Count EULEN- 





BERG, who died suddenly. Her reluctance to 
entertain fresh proposals of marriage is said to 
have been overcome by her father, who especial- 
ly favored the addresses of Count Ranrzau, the 
count having for some time been intimate with 
the Bismarck family. He was one of the secre 
taries of the Berlin Congress, and is at present 
employed in Prince BIsMaARCK’s own depart- 
ment. 

—Professor Erasmus Wiison, F.R.S., has 
handed to Mr. Joun Drxon, C.E., a check for 
$50,000 in redemption of his munificent pledge 
to pay, him that sum on the erection of Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle on the banks of the Thames, in 
London. The professor thought the thing could 
not be done. IXOn did it. 

—Dean STANLEY, among his other surprises 
in New York, was struck with the elevated 
road, saying, as he looked out of the car win- 
dow, ‘These cars are like the four chariots 
driving abreast on the walls of Babylon ;’’ and 
on reaching the Battery he exclaimed, *‘ Why, 
here are also the hanging gardens of Semrra- 
MIS. 

—There are seven officers living who were 
with NELSON at Trafalgar, viz., Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir G. Rose Sartorivs, Admirals Patton, 
JOHNSON, and SmytTH, Commanders Harris and 
Vicary, and Lieutenant Tynmore—all men 
verging on their ninetieth year. On the seven- 
ty-third anniversary of the battle, NeLson’s old 
ship, the Victory, which now lies in Portsmouth 
Harbor, was decorated with garlands, and a 
— of laurel on the spot on deck where he 

ell. 

—Madame ARNAUD DE L’ ARIRGE, who is soon 
to be married to GAmMBeTTA, is ten years his sen- 
ior. Her beauty is of a commanding order, 
though her hair is perfectly white. GamMBETTA 
has been for many years an intimate friend of the 
lady and her family. Her fortune is said to be 
40,000,000 francs, one-third of which, by consent 
of her two children, she has agreed to settle on 
GAMBETTA. Without being brilliant, she is pro- 
nounced to be a woman of fine intellect and no- 
ble feeling. She believes that her vast fortune 
will be well spent in consolidating the republic, 
and enabling GAMBETTA to devote his genius ex- 
clusively to public business. 

—Princess THyRra, the betrothed of the Duke 
of Cumberland, met her spouse elect three years 
ago in Rome, and is said to have then become 
warmly attached to him. Her sister, the Prin- 
cess of Wales, has taken a warm interest in the 
engagement, believing that it will result in great 
domestic happiness to the parties. 

—Mrs. Mary Cuppy, who died on the 2d of 
November, at Worcester, Massachusetts, is said 
to have been one hundred and four years and 
eight months old. 

—M. OcTAvE FEUILLET, the French novelist, 
rents two stories above the one he lives in so as 
to secure a quiet place in which to write. 

—General ROBERT PaTTERSON and DANIEL 
DoveHerty, of Philadelphia, are said to be 
among the very best after-dinner speakers in 
America, and are consequently in great social 
demand. General PaTTsRson is now eighty-six 
years old, in excellent health, and a man of for- 
tune. We once heard it stated at a Philadelphia 
dinner table that he had entertained at his own 
table every President of the United States ex- 
cepting WASHINGTON. 

—Madame Litvinow, a Russian lady, has re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Berne. She passed her exam- 
ination with such brilliancy, especially in math- 
ematics, that the faculty unanimously agreed to 
attach the highest mark—cum summa laude—to 
her diploma. 

—Miss Acnzs Scort, of Tiffin, Ohio, was on 
the 4th of November, at Columbus, admitted to 
practice law in all the courts of Ohio, and is the 
first lady who has thus been admitted in that 
State. Her admission is in accordance with a 
law passed last year, providing that ‘‘no person 
shall be excluded from acting as attorney at law 
and practicing in all the courts of this State on 
account of sex.” 

—In Ricuarpson’s Primer of American Litera- 
ture it is mentioned that Hannan Apams’s His- 
tory of New England was the first standard book 
written by a New England woman, but its merit 
does not leave this fact as its only distinction. 
A jocose observation of WasuineTton IRVING 
about himself is also given in the same book, 
viz., that in England he attracted attention be- 
cause Englishmen were surprised to see an Amer- 
ican with a quill in his band and not on his head. 

—It is stated that Pope Lzo, to relieve the suf- 
fering among the poor of Italy, especially at 
Florence and Rome, thinks of holding a great 
sale of articles presented to his predecessor, 
many of which are of great intrinsic value, but 
will decay or remain in useless seclusion in the 
treasuries of the palace. 

—Sir GARNET WOLSELEY predicts a fine future 
for Cyprus. He writes to afriend: “It is going 
to bea great success. I shall have asurplus this 
year after what I have spent on roads and pay- 
ing the Turks what they are entitled to under 
the convention of June last. Next year I hope 
to embark upon some more important public 
works. Laugh at any one who tells you Cypris 
is not going to be a complete success.”’ 

—At the grand féte given at the distribution 
of prizes at the Paris Exhibition—the finest, per- 
haps, excepting the opening—the United States 
Marines, the largest body of foreign troops in 
Paris, led the cortége, and made a display that 
elicited great enthusiasm. Kate FIELD says: 
“My heart jumped into my throat when I saw 
that soldierly band of intelligent, well-built men 
marching up the centre aisle with the precision 
of a machine, every gun in its place, commanded 
by Lieutenant BucKINGHAM, headed by the Stars 
and Stripes—the only flag that saluted the Pres- 
ident of the Republic! No wonder the people 
applauded; no wonder there was a demonstra- 
tion as spontaneous as it was enthusiastic.” 

—One of the oldest houses in New England is 
at Hingham, Massachusetts, which is thus de- 
scribed by a descendant of the builder: ‘‘Jo- 
SEPH ANDREWS, one of Rev. Peter HoBART’s 
colony, who landed and settled at Hingham, 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts, in 1634, drew 
a town lot and built a house on it prior to 1640, 
which is still standing, and occupied by the di- 
rect descendants in the ninth generation (now 
known as the Perez LincoLn house). The 
only record that appears is a deed from JoserH 
ANDREWS to his son Tomas in 1644. The 
house was built of hewed oak timber covered 
with split boards and shingles. Additions and 
changes have been made, but the old house is 
still there.”’, 
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Agrafes for Hats, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue agrafe Fig. 1 shows a 
wheat ear of black beads, fasten- 
ed on bronze stems. 

The agrafe Fig. 2 is of bronze, 
ornamented with steel plaques 
and gray beads. 

The agrafe Fig. 3 consists of 
two bronze bars ornamented with 
beads, around which is wound a 
band trimmed with bronze plaques. 


Pink Satin Ribbon Cravat 
Bow. 


Tus cravat bow is made of pink 
satin ribbon four inches wide, which 
is tied in a double knot and fastened 
On the 
pointed ends of the cravat are applied 
borders, worked on white crépe lisse 
with pink and olive silk floss in sever- 
al shades in satin and tent stitch and 
The ends are edged 


on a stiff lace foundation. 


in point Russe. 






Fig. 2.—Crire pe Caine 
Hain Bow.—[See Fig. 1.] 


rest 
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Fig. 1.—Criére pe CHINE 
Cravat.—[See Fig. 2.] 






Fig. 1.—Swiss. Musuy anp Srrirep 
Sik Cap. 





The stems and sprays are worked 
in tent stitch and point Russe, and 
the scallops in button-hole stitch 
with olive silk. 


White Satin Ribbon 
Cravat Bow. 

Tus cravat bow is made of white 
satin ribbon four inches wide. 
The part designed for the loop is 
trimmed with three rows of braid 
shot with olive, blue, and white 
silk, and with silver thread. The 
sloped end is trimmed with similar 
braid and application embroidery, 
which is worked on white silk net 
in satin, chain, and tent stitch. 
For the flowers use pink and yellow 
silk in several shades, for the for- 
get-me-nots blue, and for the leaves 
olive silk floss. A knot of the 
same ribbon completes the cravat. 
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Blue Ribbon and Lace 
Cravat Bow. 

Tus bow consists of a loop and 
an end of pale blue satin ribbon 
four inches and_ seven-eighths 
wide. The end is trimmed with 
gathered lace an inch and three- 
quarters wide. A rosette of sim- 
ilar lace, ornamented with leaves 
of silver wire, grasses, and blue 
flowers, completes the bow. 


Crépe de Chine Cravat and 
Hair Bow, Figs. 1 and 2. 
For the cravat bow, Fig. 1, cut 

of stiff lace one piece three inches 

and a quarter long and an inch 
and a quarter wide, and on 
this foundation set pleated lace 
three inches and a quarter 
wide and rose-buds and leaves. 






Bive Rippon anp Lace 
Cravat Bow. 


Wuire Satin Rippon 
Cravat Bow. 











Fig. 1.—Fan win Point Lace Cover.—[See Fig. 2, 


Page 789.] 

with pleated borders of embroidered crépe lisse. For the | For the roses fold a bias strip of pale pink crépe de Chine 
flowers use pale pink and pale blue and for the leaves olive | lengthwise through the middle, fasten one end to flower wire, 
silk floss in several shades, and work them in satin stitch. | and arrange it in the shape of a rose-bud, beginning at the mid- 



















Fig. 2.—Swiss Must, Lace, anp 
Rispon Cap. 









dle, and tacking down the material 
in such a manner as to imitate the 
petals of a rose. Each leaf re- 
quires a piece of olive green faille 
ribbon five inches and three-quar- 
ters long and an inch wide, which 
is doubled to half its length, gath- 
ered on one edge from the wrong 
side, and fastened on wire. The 
















hair bow, Fig. 2, is made in a sim- 
ilar manner. 











Fan with Point Lace Cover, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

= Tue sticks of this fan are made 

_ of mother-of-pearl. The coyer is 
worked on Brussels net in point 
lace embroidery. Fig. 2, page 789, 
shows the chief part of the design 
in full size, Having transferred 









Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp VetveT Brocade VISITE. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 4, Page 781.] 


Fig. 1.—Mvscovire Crora anp Matevassé Coat. 
Froxt.—[See Fig. 3, Page 781.] 


Fics, 1-4.—LADIES’ WRAPPINGS. 
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the design to linen, baste thereon 
Brussels net, and for the founda- 
tion of the monogram pale blue 
silk. Work the monogram be- 
fore basting on the silk. Work 
one letter in satin stitch and the 
crown in tent stitch with gold 
thread ; for the other letter sew 
on fine gold cord with pale blue 
silk, and underlay the material 
with lustring. Next arrange the 
various flowers and leaves of 
plain and medallion point lace 
braid on the net as shown by the 
illustration, fasten the single fig- 
ures with blind stitches of fine 
thread, edge the leaves in button- 
hole stitch with embroidery cot- 
ton, and define the stems and 
vines with similar stitches. In- 
side of the leaves darn the net 
with fine thread as shown by the 
illustration, The foundation fig- 
ures of the design are worked in 
a corresponding manner. On the 
edge of the net foundation apply 


se. on the next 9 se. in the pre. 
ceding round, with 7 de. (double 
crochet) fasten together the mid- 
dle of the next 3 loops in the 2d 
round and the 3 ch. of the pre- 
ceding round. 8th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 9 sc. on the next 
9 st. of the preceding round, 3 
: ch., and pass over the next 7 de. 
SE . p _ Repeat always the 2d-8th rounds, 
* . transposing the design. 
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Monogram.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
THis monogram is worked in 
cross stitch on canvas with worst- 
ed or silk of different colors. 
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SITTIN yous wile 


Monogram.—Satin and 
Tent Stitch Embroidery. 


TuIs monogram may be work 
My: rs é ed with white or colored cotton, 
VAMOS < i ° - 
oe ESS MOLE yy : according to the purpose for 
» which it is designed 




















narrow medallion point lace braid. : ~ 
Blue silk cords and tassels com- * . es . 
plete the fan. Fig. 2.—Quarter or Square oF Wrovcur Guirure Tiny, Fie. 1. 


Fraise with 
Jabot. 

Tus fraise con- 
sists of two side- 
pleated Swiss muslin 
ruffles an inch and 
three-quarters wide, 
edged with lace, and 
joined with an em- 
broidered pink satin 


Crochet Design 
for Purse. 

Turs design is work- 
ed on a foundation of 
stitches divisible by 
12, as follows: Ist 
round.—1 se. (single 
crochet) on each st. 
(stitch), 2d round, 
—aAlways alternately 


























MonoGrau.—Satin anp Tent 
Stritch Emproipery. 





Monocram.—Cross Srircu 
EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt 
FroM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror GIRL 
FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx.—|See Fig. 1.] 


11 se. on the next 
11 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, for 
8 loops work 2 
se. separated by 8 
ch. (chain stitch) 
on the follow- 
ing st.,8ch. 3d 
round, — Always 
alternately 11 sc. 
on the next 11 
st., 1 ch., pass 
over the next 3 
loops in the preceding round. 
4th round.—1 se. on each st. 
in the preceding round. 5th 
round.—Like the preceding 
round, but with the 3d and 
9th se. of each pattern figure 
catch the last of the next 3 
loops and the first of the fol- 
lowing 3 loops. 6th round.— 
Always alternately 9 se. on 
the middle 9 of the next 11 
se. in the preceding round, 


ribbon seven-eighths 
of an inch _ wide. 
The fraise is finish- 
ed with a jabot made 
on a stiff lace foun- 
dation of two side- 
pleatings of Swiss 
muslin trimmed with 
lace and insertion and 
loops and ends of sat- 
in ribbon, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Dress for Girl from 2 to 4 
Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue back and fronts of this 

pale blue cashmere dress, which 

is buttoned in front, are run in 
narrow tucks. The pockets, col- 
lar, cuffs, and fold on the bot- 
tom. of the back are of dark blue 
velvet. A kilt-pleating twenty- 
three inches and a quarter wide 
and nine inches and three-quar- 


Fig. 3.—MvuscovitE CLoTH AND MarTeLassE 3 ch., pass over 3 st. 7th ters long is set under the back of Fig. 4.—Gros Grain anp Vetvet Bro- 
Coat.—Back.—[See Fig. 1, Page 780.] round.— Always alternately 9 the dress. CADE Visitr.—Front.—[ See Fig. 2, P. 780, 
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Fig. 1.—Wnroveut Guirvre anp Drawy-work Tiny.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 3—Wroveut Guipure axp Drawn-work Twy.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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ABERGLAUBE. 


I know of a noble lady 
Who has never lifted her veil ; 
Her hand, on the aching temples, 
Is tender, and cool, and pale; 


Her raiment is black and crimson; 
Her voice, which is seldom loud, 

Is drowned by a lover’s whisper, 
But not by a surging crowd; 


And her speech, which is heard within us, 
Soundeth as if from far, 

And she calleth the things that are not 
To rebuke the things that are. 


Therefore her word is the pillar 
Of whatever standeth on earth, 
And if aught on earth be precious, 

Her sentence gives it worth. 


She is very staid in her going, 
As if she knew that haste 

Would scatter the manna, hidden 
For wayfarers to taste. 


Yet, whithersoever we hasten, 
We find her waiting there; 

And she walks where the ways are foulest 
As if she trod upon air. 


I have told of her speech and her going; 
Of her deeds there is this to tell: 

She lifteth up to heaven ; 
She casteth down to hell. 


On earth she layeth foundations, 
And others build thereupon ; 

When they set the head-stone with shoutings, 
She is far away and gone. 


For her road is with them that labor, 
Her rest is with them that grieve; 
Her name is Faith, while you serve her; 
When you lose her, Make Believe. 








(Begun in Harrer’s Bazan, Vol. XL, No. 42.) 
COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “Granpmorner’s Money,” “ Lirrie Kate 
Kresy,” “ Poor Humanrry,” ero. 


*“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A NEW SURPRISE. 


Tas was the first exhibition of any thing like 
interest in the affairs of other folk that Marcus 
Dagnell had been known to exhibit; life with 
him until this night had been a careful consider- 
ation of his own comfort, his own personal ad- 
vantage, his own means to an end, and this step 
out of his limited circle of self was a considera- 
ble surprise to his brother. Marcus had existed 
more like a tortoise than a man; but there was 
a greater vitality in him than any one up to that 
night had given him credit for possessing. 

ad the tender passion refined him, or had his 
brother’s energy infected him at last ? 

“Do you really mean it, Marcus?” exclaimed 
Tom. 

“Oh yes, I have made up my mind about it.” 

“What will they say at the house ?—what will 
Fanny Oliver say ?” 

“T have just mentioned it to Fanny. I told 
her every thing I knew,” said Marcus, “Of 
course there’s nothing I know that Fanny doesn’t 
know. There's perfect confidence between us.” 

“Just as there should be,” replied Tom, as 
they walked on; “ but what have you said to Miss 
Oliver ?” 

“Well, that you’ve run down to spend a few 
days with us without being asked, and that sort 
of thing,” said Marcus, slowly. “ And that you’re 
in a deuce of a state of excitement about some- 
thing or somebody, and you'll tell us all to-mor- 
row when you have time.” 

“ Any thing else ?” Tom inquired. 

“Oh, she asked a terrible lot of questions. I 

can’t remember all I said, except that you were 
in a hurry to get out of the house, because you 
had a call to make on somebody who keeps dread- 
ful late hours, and that you had been watched to 
this place, and you wanted to get away again 
over the back wall—through the back gate, I 
mean.” 

“You should have left the explanation to me,” 
said Tom ; “it would have been a better plan.” 

“But you weren’t there.” 

“And then you told Miss Oliver you should 
join me, in case I should be engaged in a danger- 
ous expedition ?” asked Tom. 

“Exactly.” 

“Thank you, Marcus,” said Tom, shaking him 


by the hand; “I feel as if I had one friend the 
more to-night. What did Fanny say to your 
proposition ?” 


“Oh, she begged me to go. She excused me 
all my dances with her, and Slitherwick thought 
I had better join you too.” 

“ Who's Slitherwick ?” said Tom, frowning. 

“That’s the wholesale gunsmith, or torpedo- 
maker, or something in the fire-work line.” 

“The gentleman who pays Fanny Oliver a lit- 
tle attention ?” 

“A great deal of attention, I consider,” said 
Marcus. 

“Why did you tell him any thing about this ?” 
asked Tom 

“I couldn't help it. He was sitting by the 
— Fanny when I told her I was going for a 


“A stroll !” 


ce atl 


“ Yes, I said a stroll, to keep it dark a bit,” re- 


plied Marcus; “but she guessed at once some- 
thing was the matter. That girl, Tom, is as sharp 
as any number of needles you can mention. She’s 
a wonderful girl.” 

“T dare say it seemed an odd time to choose 
for a stroll into Birmingham,” Tom remarked. 
“But setting all this aside, you must go back, 
Marcus.” 

They were standing at the extremity of the 
garden now, which closed with a high brick wall, 
in which was set a wooden door. 

“No, I sha’n’t go back,” said Marcus, doggedly ; 
“T should look a precious fool to go back now.” 

“They will attach too much importance to the 
whole affair, and we shall become the talk of the 
town,” said Tom. 

“Slitherwick will think I was afraid to go. 
No, that will not do,” said Marcus. 

“T am not likely to encounter any danger, or 
to face the Forty Thieves, Marcus,” said Tom, 
with his hand upon the door. “I am going to 
call upon a friend in distress, that is all.” 

“Will not her distress keep till the morning, 
Tom ?” asked Marcus; “why is she in such a 
hurry to see you ?” 

“That is the little mystery which only an in- 
terview can solve.” 

“What does Ursula say ?” 

“She thinks it may be a distress for rent.” 

“Does she, though? That's rather hard on 
you, isn’t it?” 

“Ursula was vexed when she said it—sorry 
afterward that she had said it—but she is not 
troubled about the danger. Why should you be ?” 

“T don’t know. You look so precious grim 
and fierce.” 

“A long journey from Littlehampton has fa- 
tigued me, that’s all,” said Tom, in explanation. 
“And now, Marcus, you must go back, old fel- 
low, and with my gratitude, too, for offering to 
join me. You can not do any good, and may do 
harm. I have no permission to bring a second 
friend. I have no fear of danger to me, and your 
return will allay the fears of Miss Oliver, and 
checkmate Slitherwick, who wants Miss Oliver 
all to himself.” 

Marcus began to waver. “If you really think 
I sha’n’t be of the least assistance, I—” 

“Tm sure you will not.” 

“Can I leave you this stick ?—it’s a capital 
stick,” said Marcus, proffering the weapon : “look 
at the knob.” 

“My vacant old boy,” said Tom, resting his 
hands upon his shoulder and lightly shaking him, 
“haven’t I told you I am not going to a fight? 
I have a call to make on Miss Hilderbrandt.” 
“Who?” exclaimed Marcus—“what’s her 
name ?” 

“ Hilderbrandt. I telegraphed to you about 
her. Do you know any one of that name, after 
all, then ?” 

“A girl with dark eyes—deuced pretty girl— 
who plays the piano just as if she was part of it 
—is that the girl, Tom ?” 

“She may play; I can not tell,” replied Tom, 
with some excitement ; “ but do you know her ?” 
“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Then why the devil”—Tom burst into a rage 
here—“ did you not answer my telegram this aft- 
ernoon ?” 

“T forgot all about the telegram, because, you 
see, I didn’t know her and hadn’t seen her when 
you telegraphed. She hasn’t been here very long 
—only about an hour and a half.” 

“Here!” shouted Tom—“ Miss Hilderbrandt 
here ?” 

“Yes, if she hasn’t gone away again—I’m sure 
she is here.” 

“Has she not mentioned my name ?” 

“T have not spoken to her myself.” 

“ Didn’t it enter into your thick head, Marcus, 
that this might be the reason of my visit to Bir- 
mingham ?” 

“No, it didn’t. I knew I had something to 
tell you; but you put it out of my ‘thick head’ 
till just this instant.” 

“Come back to the house,” said our hero, seiz- 
ing his arm and walking with him at so sharp a 
pace that Marcus had to break into a run to keep 
up. “The expedition is abandoned, and she’s 
safe.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. OLIVER'S PARTY. 


Marcus DaGne.u’s apathy, or natural want of 
perceptive power, had nearly sent his brother on 
a fruitless search, but there was something to be 
urged in excuse for his dullness. He urged it 
himself, also, as if anxious to show that he had 
not intentionally neglected his brother’s interest. 
Tom had confused and interrupted him in the 
room up Stairs, and if Tom had been cooler and 
clearer, he, Marcus, would have been more ready 
to understand the position, and been cooler and 
clearer too. And although Miss Hilderbrandt 
had arrived three hours ago with a lady chaperon, 
Marcus Dagnell had not heard her name men- 
tioned till within the last half hour, and that aft- 
er she had been pressed to play by the lady who 
had introduced her to the party. Even then he 
had not associated the guest with the lady of 
whom Tom had inquired by telegraph, Fanny Oli- 
ver being on his mind, and Slitherwick contin- 
ually hovering around him and Fanny, like the 
evil genius of the night. 

“T should have thought more about it, Tom, if 
Miss Hilderbrandt had mentioned your name,” 
said Marcus. 

“She has not told any one, then, that she has 
come at my suggestion ?” argued his brother. 

“At your suggestion!” exclaimed Marcus— 
“certainly not. Mrs. Damper asked permission to 
bring her friend, and here she is. Mrs. Damper 
is a great friend of Mrs. Oliver’ 8, you see—great 
passion for music, and all that—and Miss Hilder- 
brandt is first-rate, and no mistake.” 





“ And she has been playing?” 


“She has, indeed.” 

“ Enjoying the party, in fact ?” 

“T should say so: all girls like evening parties, 
which are awfully jolly things sometimes, when—” 

“When there's no Slitherwick, eh, Marcus ?” 

“Tm not afraid of Slitherwick, Tom, positive- 
ly. I’m a better man than he is any day, I should 
think,” said Marcus. “I don’t consider that a 
man who makes guns—” 

“There, that will do, Marcus,” said Tom; ‘“‘now 
for the next move on the chess-board.” 

“You're not going to play chess at this time 
of night, surely ?” said the prosaic Marcus; “and 
there’s nobody to play with that I know of.” 

“Are you duller than usual. or am I more 
muddy ?” muttered Tom, half to himself. “ Here, 
old fellow, let us proceed quietly to business. 
Have you a second dress suit up stairs ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You're taller than I, but the suit will do for 
once,” said Tom. “I am coming to this party, late 
as it is.” 

“Tm glad of that—they’ll all be glad. Fanny 
and the Olivers, I mean.” 

“Yes, yes; I am not afraid of the warmth of 
their hospitality,” said Tom. “ Will you break 
the news to the host and hostess that your broth- 
er has arrived ?” 

“All right. Any thing more?” 

“Nothing more, save that we’ll return to your 
room by the back staircase and prepare for ac- 
tion,” said Tom. “Lead the way.” 

Marcus led the way into the servants’ hall, 
where the same riotous fun was proceeding, and 
where Marcus apologized for the intrusion in the 
same grave manner, and to the same surprised 
crowd of domestics, who thought he must be 
doing it on purpose, or to oblige Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver by keeping an eye on them; and then the 
brothers went softly up stairs, and Marcus found 
a dress suit for his brother, and put himself once 
more into company trim. 

“Tl go and prepare them,” said Marcus: “ you 
won't be long ?” 

“No; very soon.” 

“They’re a jolly lot of people in Birmingham; 
you'll wish you had come earlier,” said Marcus. 

“T haven’t come for jollity,” was the half-sad 
reply; “and I am as much in disguise now as 
when I stepped into the house.” 

Marcus stared at his brother, but he did not de- 
mand any further explanation; he did not catch 
ideas readily, and he was in no mood to attempt 
to catch them. It would all come right presently, 
he had not the least doubt ; he had played a wait- 
ing game all his life, and found it answer. There 
was nothing to excite him particularly ; there had 
never been any thing greatly to excite him. He 
could wish that Tom would take the affairs of 
life with as great composure as himself. Tom 
was always at fever-heat, and much good it seemed 
to do him, thought Marcus, ironically. 

Marcus went down stairs, and presently Tom 
followed him, conscious that his trousers were a 
trifle too long, and his coat a trifle too tight across 
the shoulders. He presented a fair front to so- 
ciety, however, and was likely to pass critical in- 
spection at that hour of the morning. 

They were keeping it up late at the Olivers’, but 
they were late folk, and did not have a party ev- 
ery day. This was a grand occasion that had 
been looked forward to for a long while, prepared 
and prayed for, too, by young folk directly and 
indirectly connected with the Olivers; and though 
many of the guests had gone home, still there were 
many left, and the spacious rooms were far from 


empty. 

The daylight, clear and blue, and a little ghastly 
by contrast with the lights, shone through the 
staircase windows and over the hall door as Tom 
descended ; but the rooms themselves preserved 
their party aspect, and thick curtains and closed 
shutters concealed the protest of the morning 
against the lateness of the dissipation. It was a 
hot, close atmosphere into which Tom Dagnell 
was dropped in tiis strange fashion, and it was 
with a dull, dead weight about his heart that he 
found himself one of the guests, mixing, as it 
were, in the revelry at which he had mentally 
protested in Marcus’s room only a short time be- 
fore. Still, this was duty, not pleasure. He had 
not come for pleasure, Heaven knows; but for 
what solid reason he was present he was glad that 
he was not called upon to declare at that hour 
—-still more glad, perhaps, Ursula Dagnell was 
not at his side to ask him to disclose it. 

There was no proceeding at once to the side of 
Miss Hilderbrandt and dashing into the explana- 
tions which seemed necessary to account for her 
appearance—for his own. In a house of many 
rooms, all turned topsy-turvy to meet the exigen- 
cies of a large party, it was not easy to discover 
the one particular visitor of whom he was in 
search. There were cer of pr tation 
or re-presentation to go through also—not one of 
the Olivers did he know from Adam now. 

Marcus was on the look-out for him, and so no 
time was lost. It was the lady to whom Marcus 
was engaged who was the first to welcome Tom 
to Elmslie House. 

“Fanny, this is my brother,” said Marcus. 
“You don’t remember him, I dare say, but here 
he is. Mr. Thomas Dagnell,” he said, more form- 
ally, to Miss Oliver. 

Miss Oliver was a young lady free from all for- 
mality—or one who did not see the necessity for 
formality with the brother of her accepted lover. 

“ How d’ye do?” she said, with an insouciance 
that was scarcely out of place. “Iam very glad 
to see youin Birmingham. You’re late, though— 
what a pity you couldn’t get here earlier !” 

She shook hands with a freedom and hearti- 
ness more suggestive of a masculine than femi- 
nine greeting, and looked at him with a pair of 
bright, unflinching blue eyes. She was a tall, 
wal devinaal young lady of some two or three 
and twenty years, all pink silk and white lace— 
this was the high-stepper, “the regular clipper,” 








who had reduced the stony heart of Marcus Dag- 


nell into softness, and elicited rapturous encomi- 
ums from his thin, pale lips. Tom would have 
scarcely set down Miss Oliver as a fitting match 
for his stolid brother; but love goes by contrasts 
sometimes, and probably it was the exuberance 
of spirits of the lady that had been the charm to 
Marcus, 

“Tt’s so kind of you to honor us,” she contin. 
ued, effusively ; “it’s mamma’s birthday, too, and 
she will be so pleased to see you. Shall I take 
you to mamma and papa ?” she added, somewhat 
doubtfully. 

“T shall have great pleasure in renewing my 
acquaintance with them,” said Tom, offering her 
his arm, inwardly praying that mamma and papa 
were not far off. Miss Oliver led the way through 
the brilliantly lighted rooms, and the guests stared 
at Tom, and wondered what new figure this was 
stalking across the scene at so late an hour. 

Tom glanced right and left of him as he pro- 
ceeded, looking for the face which he had seen 
last at Littlehampton—the face of the woman in 
danger. It was before him at last in the second 
room—the ball-room—where a band of six mu- 
sicians was playing a quadrille in a nerveless, 
sleepy fashion. She was seated by a door leading 
into a conservatory, from the roof of which sev- 
eral Chinese lanterns were glimmering, and a 
middle-aged gentleman was endeavoring to inter- 
est her by his powers of description of some place 
he had visited, or people he had known. He was 
gesticulatory and emphatic, and marked his peri- 
ods by little dabs with his left fingers in the palm 
of his right hand; and Violet Hilderbrandt sat a 
patient but evidently a weary listener, with a far- 
away gaze in her dark eyes. 

Tom was glad—he hardly knew why—that he 
had not found her dancing, singing, laughing, or 
at her ease in any way, though each phase of 
enjoyment might have been a mask for the deep- 
er feelings by which she was depressed. This 
was as he had thought to find her, with the shad- 
ow of the danger hanging about her young life, 
and with no defiance of it in her looks. He had 
not come to Birmingham in vain, and the peril 
which beset her was not to be easily laughed 
down. 

Violet Hilderbrandt caught sight of our hero, 
and her whole countenance changed—there was 
a joyful recognition, and Tom’s heart thrilled at 
the glad look in her face. 

He bowed ; his eyes seemed to say, “I shall be 
back quickly—wait for me ;” and she returned his 
salutation, and appeared to read his meaning cor- 
rectly. 

“You know Miss Hilderbrandt ?” said Fanny 
Oliver, surprised. 

“Yes; did not Marcus tell you ?” Tom replied. 

“Not that you knew Miss Hilderbrandt. Ah! 
what a charming young lady! how amiable, how 
talented! Tell me how long you have known her, 
please? I am desperately in love with her,” she 
ran on, rapturously. “She is a sweet creature, 
is she not?” 

“You have known her a long time, I presume ?” 
said Tom, 

“Only this evening,” answered Fanny Oliver. 
“Mrs. Damper was kind enough to afford us a 
sight of her to-night for the first time. Wasn't 
it good of her, Mr. Dagnell ?—was it not really 
kind of her? And we are all naturally proud of 
a celebrity, you know.” 

Tom did not know, did not understand, but he 
bowed his head in assent, and ventured no fur- 
ther remark. 

“T am afraid Mr. and Mrs. Oliver are busy with 
their friends just now,” he said; “perhaps in 
half an hour or so—” 

“Oh no! they would never forgive me if I were 
not to introduce you at once. Here is mamma, 
atanyrate. Mamma,” toa very stout, very short, 
comely old lady in sea-green satin, “here is Mr. 
Thomas Dagnell, a late but none the less wel- 
come guest.” 

“Bless my soul! yes, you are late,” said Mrs. 
Oliver, in a fat, chuckling voice which exactly cor- 
responded with her general appearance. “I hope 
you’re well, Sir. You're not a bit like your broth- 
er. I remember you when you were a little boy. 
Won’t you sit down ?” 

And Mrs. Oliver made room beside her by a 
vigorous clutch of her sea-green skirt. Tom was 
“landed.” He sat down, and a tall wisp of a 
man with a club beard and a galvanic smile rose 
before them as from an unseen trap, and swept 
away Miss Oliver at once. This was Slitherwick, 
as Tom learned afterward. 

That was a painful ordeal of the next quarter 
of an hour for our hero. He wished to be away, 
to be free to speak to her of whom he had come 
in search, and in lieu thereof here he was fasten- 
ed to the side of a fat old lady in sea-green—an 
estimable soul, doubtless, full of amiability, and 
not lacking in conversational powers (only the 
conversation was about the size of her house, the 
number of her rooms, and the social status of her 
guests), but a very incubus to Tom at that time. 
And when the chance of an escape seemed to 
present itself, and a portly little man was taking 
a quiet adieu of the hostess, and whispering in 
her jewelled ear that he really had very much 
enjoyed the evening, and so thanked her for him- 
self and daughters, and Tom had half risen to 
slip away—here was papa Oliver being brought 
in tow by Marcus! 

This was an effusive family altogether, thought 
Tom. They rippled over with bland smiles and 
warm sentiments, but Tom was excited and irri- 
table, and felt as if he should be glad to quarrel 
with one or two of them. Why should they re- 
joice to see him ?—why couldn’t they let him be 
till the morning, and not lump down upon him in 
this way with their amiable patronage ? 

Mr. Oliver was a big man, with a big, round, 
pasty face, framed in sandy whiskers. The smile 
was monstrous with which he greeted our hero, 
and the grip of his huge white hand was of the 
heartiest and most bone-crushing character. 





“Extremely glad to see you,” he said. “A 
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brother of Marco’s—lI always call him Marco—is 
like a son of my own. It’s a long while since I 
caught a sight of you—been sowing wild oats 
abroad, I hear. Ha! ha! Master Tom, the crop 
all reaped at last, [hope? I sewed mine early— 
much the best plan, if you’ve got any in stock. 
How’s your father—how’s my old friend Sir 
John ?” he roared forth. 

It was as well that the guests should know that 
there was a titled friend of Mr. Oliver somewhere 
in the background. 

“Sir John is not any better, I fear,” answered 
T 


om. 

“Oh! ah! he is very ill—yes,” said Mr. Oli- 
ver, suddenly remembering the baronet’s ailments. 
“He was a strong man when I saw him last. 
What a temper he had, too! and how proud he 
was! Good gracious! I couldn’t hold a candle 
to him then. He got on, and I kept in the shade 
till I came to Birmingham, when I got on too. 
Not by brains, though,” he added, confidentially, 
and with a sudden nudge in Tom’s side, “ but by 
sheer pluck, hard work, and keeping my shoulder 
to the wheel. You'll come over the factory to- 
morrow—a thousand hands, Sir, a good thousand 
hands, all happy and contented, for I treat them 
well, remembering I was not much better off 
myself once. Are you fond of pictures? That’s 
a real Turner over your head, Mr. Dagnell.” 

Tom glanced at the real Turner for a moment, 
and then focussed Marcus with his gaze. “Can’t 
you take this talkative wretch away?” Tom’s eyes 
said very plainly; and Marcus understood him 
very plainly too, but did not see his way to the 
process. 

“And if you’re fond of old china, I think, 
Marcus” (here Marcus was summarily digged in 
the left side), “‘we can show your brother a bit 
or two of the real thing in the morning, eh? I 
dare say, Master Tom, you wouldn’t guess within 
a thousand what I spent in Old Chelsea last year ? 
Did I tell you, Marcus ?” 

“ Well, really, now you mention it, I think you 
did,” replied the polite Marcus, “but I’ve quite 
forgotten what it was; thirteen pounds, or thir- 
teen thousand, wasn’t it ?” 

“Nearer the last,” said Mr. Oliver—“not far 
short of the last. I’m too extravagant, Fanny 
says; but I live for Hart, Sir. I love Hart.” 

“Ts he in the china way too?” asked Marcus, 
in perfect innocence, until he was taken aback by 
a second unceremonious dig in the ribs, this time 
delivered with so much energy that the recipient 
curled up with acute pain. 

“Ha! ha! That’s your brother’s satire, Sir,” 
Mr. Oliver said to Tom. “He's a sarcastic rogue, 
and is always ready to have his fling at the old 
man. I said ‘ Hart,’ certainly, but it’s too late to 
think about one’s ‘h’s;’ and you needn’t have been 
down upon me so quickly, Marco. I’m no schol- 
ar; I'm self-taught. I don’t profess to be more 
than I am—a simple tradesman, a Birmingham 
manufacturer ; that’s all, Sir. But I pay my way, 
and I can stand pretty well the chaff of my friends, 
especially this friend, of course.” 

He attempted another lunge with his hard fin- 
ger in the direction of his future son-in-law’s left 
side, but on this occasion Marcus stepped with 
unusual alacrity away from him. Tom wondered 
if Mr. Oliver were always like this, and if so, how 
his’ family had survived it so long; but the set 
complacent smile upon a full white face suggested 
wine at supper, and probably wine after supper. 

“There are one or two friends of mine, Master 
Tom, I should like to introduce you to before they 
go,” said Mr. Oliver. ‘“There’s Bunnett, of the 
Glass Bead Works—you’ve heard of Bunnett’s 
glass beads ?—a charming man, and worth three- 
quarters of a million, Sir, if he’s worth a half- 
penny; and Nibbs, of the Screw Steel Pen— 
you’ve heard of Nibbs ?” 

Tom made a stand at last. He drew the line 
at Mr. Oliver. Bunnett and Nibbs were not for 
his acquaintance on that evening; he would die 
first. 

“T have not heard of these great men yet. I 
shall be delighted, Mr. Oliver, to know them some 
other time. Unfortunately 1 am engaged for the 
next hornpipe, waltz, or something with Miss Hil- 
derbrandt. You will excuse me for the present 
—the ladies, Sir, the ladies!” And Tom, con- 
fused and excited, dashed away from his host, 
and left him to the companionship of his brother. 

“A nice fellow,” said Mr. Oliver, looking after 
him, “ but a precious sight too fly-away. What 
did he say about a pipe? Good God! he mustn’t 
smoke in the ball-room.” 

“T fancy he said hornpipe,” remarked Marcus, 
“That was his humor, of course.” 

“T hope so; I should be sorry for any of my 
guests to forget he was in a gentleman’s house,” 
said Mr. Oliver, with a sudden cessation of his 
broad smile. 

“You need not be afraid that my brother will 
be any thing but a gentleman,” said Marcus, very 
frigidly. 

“No, no, I don’t think so,” said Mr. Oliver; 
“only I couldn’t make him out all at once.” 

“That’s very likely ; Inever could,” said Marcus. 

“ And he’s beenabroad, knocking about amongst 
foreigners, and I hate foreigners and their nasty 
habits,” said Mr. Oliver; “and he is fly-away. 
Do you think a little more Champagne will do 
us any harm ?” he added, confidentially. 

“T am engaged to Fanny for the next dance,” 
said Marcus, looking at his programme of pink 
and gold, with gold emblazonments, and the Oliver 
crest and “ Elmslie House,” thereon. 

“Oh, never mind that; Slitherwick will look 
after her.” 

“Yes, that’s just what I am thinking about,” 
said Marcus, coolly sauntering away from Mr. 
Oliver forthwith. 

The manufacturer stared after him, then sat 
down by the side of his wife, and planted one 
big hand on each knee. 

“The Dagnells are giving themselves airs this 
evening,” he muttered, with the smile still quench- 
ed from his broad visage. ‘“They’re not every 





body because they’re sons of a seedy old city 
knight, whom I could buy up over and over again.” 

“They are both very nice young men,” said 
Mrs. Oliver. “ Ain’t you well?” 

“Oh, I’m well enough; but I feel as if I had 
been snubbed in my own house somehow.” 

“Nobody wants to snub you, Jonathan,” said 
his easy-tempered wife ;.‘‘and I’m sure every 
body has enjoyed the party very much.” 

“So they ought. It cost a sight of money.” 

“Yes, any body can see that. We haven't 
been sparing of the outlay. I wonder what Mr. 
Nibbs thinks of it?” 

“Ah! and Bunnett, and young Slitherwick. 
Ain’t you thirsty 2” 

“No, Jonathan.” 

“T am, dreadful ;” and Mr. Oliver slowly rose 
and went his way once more, this time in the di- 
rection of the refreshment-room. 

Meanwhile Tom Dagnell went in search of Vio- 
let Hilderbrandt. She had changed her position 
since he had caught sight of her a short while 
since, and there were only strange faces staring 
back at him as curiously as he stared at them. 
Had she gone away—vanished once more from 
him—a dream figure in the dream-like life that 
had come to him since he had stepped on Eng- 
lish ground with her? He passed through a suite 
of spacious rooms without perceiving her, and the 
stern expression on his face gave rise to more 
than one remark as he wandered on in search. 

“ Who is he?” 

“That is Marcus Dagnell’s brother ;” “The 
man who ran away from home five years ago ;” 
“ A strange story about that they tell of him down 
in Sussex,” were the remarks of the masculine 
members of the community, who had gleaned a 
faint knowledge of the Dagnells from Mr. Oliver’s 
garrulity. 

“What a cross-looking man!” said one lady. 
“Ts he going to kill his partner when he finds 
her ?” 

Tom went on, deaf to these comments, one or 
two of which reached his ears, the guests talk- 
ing in loud tones, as guests will after supper, 
when much Champagne has been drunk and many 
speeches have been made. 

Marcus was dancing quadrilles with Miss Oli- 
ver, and Mr. Slitherwick and a bony virgin of 
thirty were vis-a-vis ; and there were many bright 
smiles—malevolent folks might have said “leers” 
—between the gun-maker and Marcus’s fiancée 
as Tom passed. 

There was presently an opportunity to ask a 
question of Marcus, whilst the side couples were 
figuring in the centre, and Tom touched his broth- 
er’s arm. 

“ Hollo! coming to dance ?” said Marcus. 

“ Where is Miss Hilderbrandt ?” Tom asked, in 
a hoarse voice. “I have made the circuit of these 
infernal rooms, and she is not here.” 

“Gone home, perhaps,” said Marcus, coolly ; “a 
good many are on the move now.” 

Miss Oliver—a watchful young lady in her way— 
supplied Tom with information more satisfactory. 
She had heard Tom’s inquiry, being already cu- 
rious concerning our hero’s sudden appearance in 
Birmingham and his previous knowledge of Miss 
Hilderbrandt. 

“You are asking for Miss Hilderbrandt, Mr. 
Dagnell,” she said; “I think you will find her 
in the conservatory.” 

Tom thanked her and hastened away. He had 
forgotten the conservatory, and was unprepared 
for its extent, when he passed from the room and 
found himself in a miniature Crystal Palace, where 
two fountains were plashing gracefully amidst a 
little forest of foliage. There were a stray cou- 
ple or two wandering about and discoursing elo- 
quently, and love and jealously were not unrep- 
resented on the bronzed garden seats which were 
there. And sitting alone, waiting for him, under 
the cool green shelter of some climbing plants, 
was Violet Hilderbrandt. She knew that there 
was much to say to which there should be no list- 
ener but Tom Dagnell, and she had stolen hith- 
er for the interview. Her face seemed to grow 
paler and her dark eyes to dilate as he advanced. 
It was a crisis in both lives to which they were 
advancing. Yes, it was like fate! 

{ro BE OONTINUED.) 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Sao has public indignation been more 
thoroughly aroused in this city than by the 
recent desecration of the grave of the late Alex- 
ander T. Stewart. The scene of this outrage 
was St. Mark’s church-yard, which is bounded 
by Second Avenue, Stuyvesant Street, and East 
Eleventh Street. In the dark hours of a rainy 
night the grave-yard was entered by infamous 
robbers, the Stewart family vault broken open, 
and the body of the deceased millionaire stolen. 
The inner casket containing the body, as well as 
the inclosing boxes of sm and of cedar, were 
left behind, but the solid silver inscription plate 
was carried away, this being the only article of 
value that could be easily removed. A small 
shovel, a dark lantern, and one or two other 
articles were left near the rifled grave. A re- 
ward of $25,000 was immediately offered for the 
recovery of the body and the conviction of the 
despoilers of the grave. Careful investigation 
revealed the route taken by the robbers in remov- 
ing the body through the church-yard, and the 
manner of their exit from it. Several clews to 
the criminals, itis thought, have been discovered, 
and, at the time of this writing, the police au- 
thorities are prosecuting their search with great 
vigor. That the sacredness of a tomb located 
in a burial-ground in the very heart of the city 
should be thus violated awakens wonder as well 
as horror, and excites a dreadful feeling of inse- 
curity in regard to the mortal remains of the dead. 
In this case no doubt the robbers committed their 
foul deed in the hope of large reward for the 
return of the body, which was to have been re- 
moved before many months to the crypt in the 
Stewart Memorial Cathedral at Garden City. 
Our city should be under such watchful guard- 
janship as to render such deeds impossible. Ev- 
ery feeling recoils at the possibility of the dust 





of departed friends being disturbed by profane 
hands, or removed for base purposes from the 
quiet grave. 





The small entrance fee to the Loan Exhibition 
at the National Academy of Design is devoted 
wholly to the charitable society in behalf of 
which the exhibition is arranged. The Decora- 
tive Art Society combines instruction with re- 
lief, and sustains the self-respect of those who 
receive its favors by enabling them to earn mon- 
ey by their own handiwork. 





Some convenient method of heating the street 
cars is much desired. Experiments in steam 
heating are now being made on the Third Av- 
enue Railroad. 


It seems as if the French people had gone wild 
over the gigantic lottery scheme with which the 
Exhibition is ending. The whole affair does not 
reflect much credit on the government under 
whose patronage it is arranged. 





Cape May, the fashionable sea-side resort of 
residents of Philadelphia, hus been a second time 
visited by an extensive conflagration, the last 
serious fire having occurred more than nine 
years ago. The recent fire originated in the 
Ocean House, and rapidly extending to other 
buildings, in a few hours several of the promi- 
nent hotels and twenty-five or thirty cottages 
were destroyed. Such a catastrophe in the “‘ sea- 
son’’ would doubtless have been attended with 
fearful loss of life, but at this time it is a for- 
tunate fact that only property was destroyed. 
This disaster is a very serious one, however, for 
Cape May; yet no doubt more elegant buildings, 
both hotels and cottages, will be made ready for 
visitors before the coming of another summer. 





The Times of India says that hopes are enter- 
tained at Simla of a peaceful solution of the Af- 
ghan difficulty. Russia is believed to have ad- 
vised the Ameer to negotiate for peace. 





At the Cathedral Fair not long ago Miss Min- 
nie Hauk attended one of the tables in the réle 
of a flower girl. A crowd of visitors gathered 
abouther. They bought flowers from the charm- 
ing songstress. They paid dearly for them, of 
course; every thing at fairs is expected to be 
dear. Butitis reported—how correctly we know 
not—that the impromptu “flower girl’ with a 
pretty air of unconcern took whatever was giv- 
en her in the way of money, and daintily forgot 
to make change. So she gathered in a large sum 
for the benefit of the cathedral. ; 





At the recent annual meeting of the Officers’ 
Union of the Mercantile Library Association of 
this city the constitution was amended! so that 
the initiation fee should be five instegd of ten 
dollars, as heretofore, and the annual iiues two 
dollars instead of five. 





Several state-rooms on the steamer Massachu- 
setts, plying between New York and Stonington, 
were recently entered by thieves at night, and 
the inmates robbed of watches and pocket-books. 
The bolts on the doors of the rooms entered were 
found to have been wedged, so that the occupants 
could not slide them into place, and the simple 
locks were easily picked. Travellers by steamer 
would do well to remember that the bolts are 
the chief protection to their state-room doors. 


At present the new electric light — to be 
too expensive for common use. But if this 
proves to be the chief objection to it, American 
ingenuity will doubtless remove it in due time. 





Those who fancy that woman’s work does not 
amount to much in the domestic department 
should read the following record of a Vermont 
housekeeper as to what she did in the cooking 
line alone during the last year. She has made 
and baked 1088 loaves of bread, 421 pies, 152 
loaves of cake, 108 puddings, and 2140 dough- 
nuts. Alsoshe has cooked % pounds of meat, 
100 bushels of potatoes, taken care of the milk 
and butter of five cows, to say nothing of scores 
of other duties which fall to the fot of the 
housewife, 





A Philadelphia paper relates the following in- 
stance of unostentatious charity : 


“ A plain-looking gentleman walked into the store 
of John R. Senior, and asked for the treasurer of the 
Bedford Street Mission. 

“*T am the treasurer,’ said Mr. Senior. 

“ * Well,’ the stranger replied, ‘1 wish to make a con- 
tribution to the mission.’ At the same time handing 
Mr. Senior an a 

“*Thank you. Will you be good enough to give 
me TNo vit ie < t Just put it d t 

“*No; it is not necessary. Just pu’ own to 
cash.’ And the man turned to leave. 

“Mr. Senior, on prope | the envelope, was astound- 
ed to discover five $100 bills and one bill, making 
a total of $1000. Thinking there might be a mistake, 
Mr. Senior ran after the man and told him what the 
sum was, to which the man coolly.replied : 

“* All right, Sir. That is what I gave. 

“* But will you not tell me your name, that you may 
be given the proper credit ?” 

** No, Sir,’ said the man ; ‘I have no desire to pa- 
rade my charity before the world. Accept it; that is 
sufficient for me.’ And he walked quickly away.” 





“Agaphone”’ is the name given to a new 
acoustic wonder, which, it is claimed, will, with- 
out the aid of electricity, carbons, or any com- 
plex machinery, collect sounds and convey them 
without loss of volume to a great distance. 


According to the Boston Journal of Chemistry, 
hot alum water is the best insect destroyer 
known. The alum should be boiled in water 
until thoroughly dissolved, and then the solu- 
tion applied hot with a brush to all cracks, clos- 
ets, bedsteads, and other places where insects 
exist. 





About forty American art students are estab- 
lished in and about Munich. Several are at Pol- 
ling, a little village two miles from the Bavarian 
capital, where they live and paint in an abandon- 
ed and picturesque old monastery. The large 
rooms make fine studios, and in summer artists 
from the surrounding country join those who 
reside there more permanently. 


“What is jewelry ?”’ is a novel question which 
was recently decided in the United States Circuit 
Court. Duties had been levied by a government 
officer upon an importation of mother-of-pearl 


cuff buttons and a sleeve and collar studs. 
He considered them liable, as “specific manu- 
factures,” to a duty of thirty-five per cent. The 
importer held that they were dutiable as “‘ jew- 
elry”’ to only twenty-five per cent. It was de- 
cided that “jewelry” comprised only articles 
wholly or partly composed of precious stones or 
precious metals. 





For the wedding breakfast on the occasion of 
the marriage of Lord Granville Gordon with 
Miss Roe, a Dublin confectioner produced the 
largest wedding cake ever made in the Emerald 
Isle. It was eight feet high, weighed three bun- 
dred pounds, and was ornamented with the arms 
of the Roe and Gordon families, as well as with 
various monograms and devices. 





A large number of articles were deposited in 
two earthenware jars and inclosed in the pedes- 
tals and supports of Cleopatra’s Needle, in Lon- 
don. Among these were a bronze model of the 
obelisk, one-half inch to the foot, a complete 
history of the obelisk, a set of British coinage, 
Bibles in various languages, a case of cigars, hair- 
pins, children’s toys, illustrated and ~! news- 
papers, photographs of a dozen pretty English 
women, a London Directory, and an almanac for 
the present year. 





Velvet and Satin Ribbon Hair Bow. 
See illustration on page 780. 

Tus hair bow consists of a loop of garnet velvet rib- 
bon two inches and a half wide, an end of the same 
ribbon, and two ravelled ends of satin ribbon of the 
same color. The knot of velvet and satin ribbon is 
finished with a bronze agrafe. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


O. M.—Camel’s-hair will be much more used than 
cashmere for mantles. Use the pattern of Clinging 
Mantle illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. X1., or else that 
of the Worth Mantle in No. 19, Vol. XI. The coats 
illustrated in late numbers of the Bazar are considered 
the most stylish wraps for demi-toilette. 

Peart.—Address Harper & Brothers.—Girls of six- 
teen wear their hair in braided loops behind, with 
waves or curves in front. Make your black alpaca 
school dress with a cut-away coat and vest, a washer- 
woman over-skirt, and a short round skirt trimmed 
with a kilt-pleated flounce.-—* P.P.C.” on visiting-cards 
stancs for a French phrase—pour prendre congé—that 
means, to take leave ; it designates a parting call. 

A.ex.—You will best learn what dresses and hats 
are fashionable by reading the New York Fashions in 
late numbers of the Bazar ; we can not undertake to 
decide for you. The India Cashmere shawl would be 
a valuable addition to your wardrobe. See descrip- 
tions of new dress materials in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XL 

G. F.—We do not separate the pieces in a suit pat- 
tern. The whole suit costs only 25cents. You should 
read the advertised list of patterns in the Bazar, or 

send to Harper & Brothers for a list of patterns. 

Derss-Maxer.—Your inquiries about making cash- 
mere dresses, short suits, and wraps can all be answer- 
ed by reading the articles on New York Fashions pub- 
lished in late numbers of the Bazar. It would fill a 
column to answer them here. 

Miss L.—Put a few orange blossoms among other 
white flowers on your dress for the ceremony, and re- 
move them before wearing it as a party dress after- 
ward. Princesse dresses are still worn. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No, 42, Vol. XI., for hints 
about evening dresses. You can not have a better 
model than the amethyst brocade dress illustrated in 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. XI. Short suits will be the rule 
this winter for the street ; already no lady’s wardrobe 
is complete without one. Bonnets match the costume, 
but gloves are often in contrast, and are always lighter 
than the dress, unless black gloves are worn, as they 
are occasionally with light dresses. 

Reaper.—Any favorite colored stone is now used 
for an engagement ring, such as a sapphire, ruby, em- 
erald, or else turquoises. Many like pearls and opals, 
but others are superstitious about wearing them, as 
tradition attaches ill omens to them. 

Ipa.—The dark Bordeaux red or else garnet is styl- 
ishly contrasted with gray and drab wools like your 
sample. 

An Otp Svssortper.—Directions for crewel-work 
were given in Bazar No. 6, Vol. X. 

Prorristy.—Although the use of rouge may not be 
morally wrong in itself, it is certainly contrary to good 
taste, and unworthy a lady of refinement. There is 
something positively repulsive in the idea of a painted 
face ; moreover, it is ruinous to the complexion. - 

Virewsia E.—Descriptions of embroidery stitches 
were given in Nos. 27 and 40, Vol. IL, of the Bazar. 

Jonxs.—If your bride is to wear white, you will need 
a black cloth coat made with a swallow tail, a vest of 
the same cloth, and heavier black pantaloons. If you 
object to full dress, you can wear a frock-coat of black 
cloth. White silk vests are not worn now. _We do 
not make purchases for our readers. 

Myra.—A shaded oak-colored border will be hand- 
somest on your brown shawl. 

Mrs. F. C.—Your sample is French poplin, and will 
look very well made up with plain black wool goods in 
a basque, over-skirt, and short lower skirt. Put on 
your light gloves in the dressing-room before you go 
to the parlors. 

Severat Reavers.—Instead of making a new back 
to your cloak that is shorter behind than in front, you 
should lengthen the back by means of a wide pleating 
of heavily repped silk, or else add a deep border of 
velvet edged with fur. 

Pere.exep Provinorat.—A simple invitation to a 
church wedding does not require an answer. Of course 
you are to call afterward on the bride, as soon as you 
learn that she is at home to visitors. 

E. B. V. D.—You will find satin stitch described in 
Bazar No. 27, Vol. Il. We furnish covers for the Ba- 
zar at $1 each, which a binder will put on for you. We 
don’t think you can bind the volumes yourself. 

J. F.—A New York City Directory costs $5. Wedo 
not give addresses in this column. 

Anxious Inqurrer.—Your ideas about the little 
girl’s cloak are good. 

K. E.—We have no personal knowledge of the arti- 
cle you mention. 

New Scusscriser.—Your step-mother shoud act for 
you, and settle the affair. 

A Morner.—Put two dessert-spoonfuls of ammonia 
in a pint of water, and sponge your black silk with it. 
It is so difficult to wash embroidery on flannel well 
that you would be safe only in sending the infant's 
cloak to a cleaner who uses the French process that 
cleans by steaming or by pressure.—You have an inter- 
est in all real estate p d by your husband. Con- 








sult your lawyer about details. 








AFTER THE SEASON. 
USIC at the Purple Peak House—and such 
music !—streaming through the open doors 
from the lighted rooms. 


N 


and windows 
rather skillful accompanist sat at the piano, and 
little Patricia Erroll stood beside him, her lovely 
head thrown back, her mouth open, and her 


Some 


whole soul pouring out the song. As the flood 
of music escaped her lips one could think only 
of a nightingale upon a bough, so great was the 
sound and so small was the singer, so sweet was 
the strain, so did the slender body shake and 
thrill and tremble with its fervor. A little brown 
creature, too, but not so brown that she was not 
charming—at least to some, others found her 
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simply ugly—with the red of her cheek and lip, 
the curious burned gold of her brown hair, and 
the large light gray eye under the curling brown 
lashes that gave it such an odd innocence of look. 

aver, said those who heard her name for the 
first time, was such a misnomer as Patricia for 
this tiny being; but they were mistaken ; she 
was Patricia to the core, in the sense of feeling 
herself a part of those old families whose dignity 
upholds the state, and although she had not a 
cent to her name, she never meant to ally it to 
any thing that sounded less loftily than the Er- 
rolls of Errollton. 

She had come to the mountains on thé in- 
vitation of a wealthy acquaintance whose only 
daughter needed an associate, and who rather 
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“ SUPERANNUATED.” 


pitied the friendless little girl earning her living | her heart there were the same possibilities of | on Patricia Erroll, and 


by teaching the music that it rasped her every | passion as in every young girl’s heart; if that 
nerve to hear tortured by tyros; and she had de- | heart was flinty, it was perhaps only the rock 
termined not to go back from the mountains to| before the prophet touched it and called the 
her musie-teaching again, but, in plain terms, if | willing springs to leap forth. At any rate that 
her face and her voice could accomplish it, to} was what Chauncey Penrose thought when he 
make the preliminaries of such a marriage as | heard her asserting her determination one day 
would let her have the choicest music known | with merry courage—Penrose, a fresh law stu- 
whenever she wished it, with all other luxuries. | dent just starting in the race, a superb young 
If, to that extent, she was hard and worldly, she | athlete bronzed by the suns of many out-door va- 
had had a hard struggle with the world for near- | cations with. his boat, till the black eyes that 
ly all of her twenty 3 nd this was the mark | looked out from the frame of his tawny skin 
that the struggle had left; she had known so 
much poverty and repression and scorn, and | Spain; a splendidly handsome fellow, for all the 
found it all so terrible, that this seemed just now, | wind and weather, full of fire and courage and 
and in her present mood, her only escape; yet in | eagerness—eagerness, that is, till he had laid eyes 


| might have seemed those of some young Moor of | 
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her hand. Poor lit 
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| the instinct by learn 
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| him in those forests 
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where a wilderness of green growth made haste 
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The first night and day of Patricia’s stay she 


to suck all the juices of summer, old trees pend- spent in quietly looking about her; she made up 
ulous by a root and reaching out into the light | her mind that as one of Mrs. Macpherson’s party 


| till they hung like a spray of leaves and sunshine, | 


| mighty vines clambering from branch to branch 
with a wild exuberance of life, and mosses that 
lined every wall and cushioned every hollow—to 
stroll there, others just in sight, perhaps, to rest on 
the velveted rocks together, to find some strange 
new flower, to try the echoes with those enchant- 
ing flute notes of hers. It was dangerous, she 


| knew, but yet she had great confidence in 


self ; she was aware that she cared more for e 
splendor, equipage, jewels, bank accounts, than 
she did for love, with the hand-to-mouth struggle 
| of years over again. 


ed with some 
ered that she 


she was, on the whole, to be t 
distinction until it should be di 


was one of that party by sufferance, and she there- | 


upon also made up her mind to be treated with 


some distinction for herself; and detecting pres- | 


ently some faint sign or feeling some suspicion of 
resistance to her future auth¢ 

the piano, where a noted musician happened to be 
sitting, in a little was quietly turning the leaves 
for him, soon was in an animated conversation 
with him, and then had sent a servant for her 
notes, and was singing the mad scene from Lucia 
with a fire and abandon and grace and sweetness 
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that took all hearts by storm as she stood there, 
trembling and shaking to the gush of music, as 
we have said, like a singing nightingale upon a 
stem; and from that moment the heart of Pen- 
rose was under her feet. 

But it was not the heart of Penrose that she 
wanted ; it was the heart of old General Van Dusen. 
And yet she could not have so formulated it to 
herself. Perhaps if she had not known that she 
already possessed the Penrose heart, she might 
have neglected the Van Dusen claim till she had 
made sure of the former; and had she seen Pen- 
rose the slave of any other young woman, she 
might not have felt so much at ease; but as it 
was, knowing that Chauncey Penro heart was 


hers for the taking, she was at liberty to see what 


Van Dusen 
Not that 


8 even to 


could be done in the direction of the 
estates and rent-rolls and 
she said all this in so many 
herself; it was unspoken, 
that consciousness which one 
much time in reading. Perhap 
ple who said it, for Belle 
remarking to her mother 
true Mr. Penrose is char 
Dusen is a courtly old fe sa good deai 
to weigh down his scale in the way of houses and 
horses, whereas Mr. Penrose’s scale is as light as 
a feather; and I think in the same case, with both 
of them in love with me as they are with Patricia, 
I should hang in a doubtful scale myself.” 

“No good girl would hang in a doubtful scale,” 
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replied Mrs. Macpherson—a remark which the 
listening Patricia thought susceptible of two in- 
terpretations, as, if the good girl chose the pen- 
niless young law student, General Van Dusen 
would still be left at the mercy of the world. 

Day after day went by, and Patricia still play- 
ed with her two captives, with her singing, her 

iéglerie, her alternate light-neartedness and 
melancholy. She had not any other lovers, for, 
her position becoming known, the managing mam- 
mas remarked when she sang that she was pro- 
fessional, and when she flirted that she was for- 
ward, and succeeded in warning off new arrivals, 
at anyrate. Yet the managing mammas had no 
fixed antipathy; the little brown creature had 
such a pleasant way with her, threading this one’s 
needle, teaching that one her new stitch, admir- 
ing the other one’s work, and practicing a song 
witk a fourth till she flattered herself it was she 
and not Patricia singing. But the poor little 
woman was, on the whole, oftener melancholy 
than otherwise; she realized that Mrs. Macpher- 
son was offended, and that things would be hard- 
er than ever when they went back to Wellwood; 
she knew that her voice was only a drawing-room 
voice, and would be useless on the stage; she 
knew that she loved Penrose; she knew that she 
meant to marry Van Dusen, although Van Dusen 
had not yet come to the point of proposing: lead- 
ing a career of conquest, she was wretched. 

“Do you know,” she said to Penrose, as they 
wandered away from the house one evening, and 
sat just under the murmur of the cascade that 
fell like a silver ribbon blowing in the wind just. 
behind and above them, “that I wonder so many 
people fear to die? If all at once the wind shoul¢ 
change the fall, and should wrap us both out of 
the world before we could think of it, should you 
care ?” 

“With you?” he cried. “Can you ask it? 
If I can not live with you, do you suppose I 
should hesitate about dying with you ?” 

“Ohno; please don’t be dramatic. I—I wasn’t 
leading up to that. I only mean that life is so 
hard to live that if death took us unawares—” 

“You mean that you are very unhappy, Patri- 
cia,” said Penrose, surveying her with steadfast 
gaze. Certainly he was very unhappy, and in- 
deed every one noticed that the gayeties, the 
jests and gibes, with which the air used to ring 
about him, now only renewed themselves when 
Patricia chanced to smile. “You mean,” said 
he, “that you are very unhappy. To me life 
seems full of possibilities of joy. It does not 
daunt me to face poverty and work; I know 
that success is just ahead, if—if— Patricia, are 
you never going to be true to yourself? Are 
you going to care more for a coach and four 
horses than for an honest man’s love and the 
cheerful little home he can make you? Do you 
never think of a loveless old age and bitter lone- 
liness in a splendid house ?” 

For a moment Patricia could not speak, she 
could not even see, the tears so choked her and 
blinded her. “How you do carry every thing 
over into the tragedies!” she cried, presently. 
“You are like that old chorus in the Greek play 
you were reading yesterday, crying out evil in 
the midst of festivity. Ah! there come Belle 
and General Van Dusen. I must give him back 
his diamonds.” 

“ His diamonds !” and then he saw that she was 
winding and unwinding a necklet that had been 
thrown round her wrist. 

“Yes. I protested, but it was no use; and I 
thought I would see. how it felt to wear diamonds. 
Yes, I must give them back to him now.” 

“Oh no,” said Penrose, “you will never give 
them back to him.” 

As the summer drew to a close, still Patricia 
held her court and dispensed her favors discreet- 
ly. If she walked with Penrose, she drove with 
the general; if she sang to the general, she 
danced with Penrose, and shivered as she swam 
in his arms and felt his heart and her own beat- 
ing to one measure, and each time resolving that 
that time should be the last time—yet it never 
was the last time; and every day she seemed to 
ean one trifle more to love, and look one trifle 
more to Van Dusen, and every day Penrose grew 
more desperate. 

It was the morning before the general break- 
ing up of the gay party that had summered to- 
gether, and a number of the bravest had deter- 
mined on spending one more gay day on a mount- 
ain climb which had been reserved for the last, 
and started up the Purple Peak, with horses for 
such distance as those were practicable, with 
lunches and blankets and guides. They were 
gay enough when they set out, but the higher 
they rose in the rare air, the higher their spirits 
rose too; as the earth receded below them, all 
cares seemed also to disappear, and they felt 
themselves a part of the magical atmosphere 
that enwrapped them as they looked down to see 
the encircling hills below them, like the turbulent 
billows of a t sea, where the soft purple hol- 
lows melted into brighter points of tender green 
and deepest azure blended beneath a silver mist, 
where rainbows lay under their feet, and where 
clouds came round and bathed them.. “ We are 
out of the world,” said Penrose to Patricia, as he 
stood at her horse’s head, and they paused on a 
crag and surveyed the scene. “Up here in this 
palace of the heavens the things below are of no 
account; we belong to this world, not to that. 
So be kind to me to-day, Patricia.” And she 
was. She seemed to feel the scene herself, and 
for just that once to surrender herself to youth 
and love and the charm of the hour. 

It was past noon some time when they lunched 
among the great demonic-looking rocks on the 
crest of the mountain, with other vaster mount- 
ains leaning over the horizon like huge wonder- 
ing Cyclops behind them, and, that done, they 
hurriedly prepared to descend to the place where 
the horses had been left, the night coming down 
rapidly. Patricia and Penrose were still togeth- 


gently let her down a precipitous declivity ; now 
they paused to breathe, and sat, longer than they 
knew, looking at the world below fast folding it- 
self in shadow, while round them the sunbeams 
still lingered ; now they tried what promised to 
be a shorter cut, now they came back disappoint- 
ed; now they stopped to gather some curious 
moss, or to inspect and wonder over some strange 
foot-print of past ages in the stone; and sudden- 
ly at last they noted that there was nobody near 
them, no figures, no voices, no sounds. They list- 
ened—to nothing but the awful silence of the 
hills; they hallooed—no cry answered them; they 
waited—a broken fragment went hurtling and 
bounding from crag to crag into the abysses that 
gave back awful echoes like hungry cries: they 
looked at one another, and realized that they were 
lost, with night coming on, among the hills. 

For one moment a strange sense of horror and 
awe, of death and desolation, swept in an ice-cold 
blast across all the warmth of Patricia’s young 
life and strength ; as it passed in an instant, her 
next sensation was as sudden a surrender to bliss, 
and the delight of being away from all the world 
and alone with Penrose in the wilderness. But 
just as suddenly came the revulsion, and she 
knew that scouting parties would be out after 
them, and they would be found, and then she 
would have to marry Penrose, after all. And 
she burst into a passion of crying, and poor Pen- 
rose folded his arms and let her cry it out. For 
himself, he was ashamed to confess it, but he had 
no other sensation than one of unmitigated pleas- 


ure. 

“We shall freeze to death,” she sobbed. “ And 

there are wild beasts in the woods down there. 
and then—then—every body will talk so!” 
“Tf any body opens her lips,” said Penrose, “I 
will make her swallow her words. As for freez- 
ing, we will build a fire, and that will scare off 
wild beasts, and serve as a beacon to those that 
will be looking for us—” 

“You haven’t any matches. I heard you say 

so an hour ago when they wanted to smoke. 
And of course you don’t carry a tinder-box.” 
“T can make a fire, for all that. And as for 
the rest, Patricia, tell the truth, now”’—and he 
grasped both her little hands in his, taking them 
down from her face, and gazed at her till under 
that melting joyous smile of his she looked up 
with a laugh bursting like rosy sunshine through 
all her glittering tears—“ tell the truth,” he said, 
gayly, “and confess that you wish there were 
no world down there below us, and only you and 
me alone up here in this !” 

“T don’t !” she said, stoutly. 

“You love the world and the things of the 
world,” said Penrose, with a less gay intonation. 

“Yes,” she answered. “ And it is down there, 
and we can’t help it.” 

“ Nevertheless,” he said, returning to his first 
tone, “I am the seventh son of a seventh son—I 
read your thoughts a moment since: you had 
one keen flash of pleasure at the thought that 
Fate had fixed it all, and now we were alone to- 
gether, and if we died—” And he paused, his 
voice trembling ever so slightly. 

“Tt would be together!” cried Patricia. But 
before another word she had flung herself aside, 
and stood, with both hands clasped, looking down 
into the boiling caldron of color as sunset played 
with the clouds beneath them that now shut out 
all else. A last ray broke through them and 
rested on the face of Penrosea moment. As Pa- 
tricia turned and saw it, he seemed to her divine- 
ly beautiful and noble. “ He is too good for me,” 
she said to herself. “He is like some archangel 
up here.” And she marvelled at herself that she 
could have been ready to choose the contemptible 
dross and scum of the earth, and let her chance 
at real happiness go by. 

“The dark comes quickly,” said Penrose. “We 
will light the fire and be ready for it.” And as 
she sat still among the stones, he soon brought 
up dead wood enough from the belt of trees be- 
low to start a blaze, which he did in Indian fash- 
ion, twirling one stick in another between his 
palms till he made a smoke and a fire; and as 
soon as the great flames went roaring up into the 
sky that seemed to retire before them, he laid a 
pile ready to renew them for the night. That 
done, he brought up armfuls of hemlock boughs 
for a cushion for Patricia. “ And indeed,” he 
said, “I think you will find them a useful cover- 
ing when the dark comes, while I am standing 
guard. See, the stars are 7m Fy a "~ 

enrose began stalking up and down before the 
fire, sentinel fashion, and trolling old English 
songs about the time of the night, while Patricia 
lay back among her boughs and looked at his 
figure moving against the sky like a giant of the 
Hartz. By-and-by, however, he came and sat 
down opposite her, looking at the stars, naming 
the constellations, and telling her their legends. 

“What different thoughts you make one think !” 
she cried. “I might have been good for some- 
thing if I had always known you.” 

He laughed—as if she were not now the most 
peerless piece of perfection! But he had prom- 
ised himself, while bringing up the boughs, to 
take no advantage of his opportunity, and to 
breathe to Patricia, to-night at least, no further 
word of what she already knew too well. He 
felt, also, as if it would be a stolen march, a 
dishonor done his rival. But it made Patricia 
wonder. Had he really given it up? Were 
those utterances lately his last of the kind? Had 
he taken her at her word? Had she really lost 
him? How cold, how dark, how dreadful, all at 
once the world had grown ! 

“Oh, come here,” she cried, “and sit beside 
me! I am so chilled, I am so afraid—it is hor- 
rible, horrible!” And Penrose obeyed her, heap- 
ing more wood on the fire as he went by. 

“Do not be afraid,” he said, taking her hands 
in his again. “This blaze will soon bring the 
guides to us. Ah! why are you so cold? It 
ought to warm you.” 





er; now he lifted her over a broken rock, or 


“TI am so cold,” she cried, springing to her 


feet, “ because you are so cold. Because all the 
summer long you talked to me of love, and now 
when we are lost, when we are alone, maybe dy- 
ing, when I am wretched, when I need it, not a 
word !” 

“I? Am I cold?” he cried, stretching out 
his arms with such a radiant smile upon his face 
that bent toward her. “Am I cold—I, who love 
you, who adore you, who—” 

And just then a wild chorus of voices came 
pouring out of the wood and round the cliff, 
torches were waving, guns were firing, Belle 
Macpherson was running in with a guide, and in 
another moment old General Van Dusen, puffing 
and panting and glowing, was upon the scene, 
and had pushed Penrose aside and clasped Pa- 
tricia in his arms—Patricia who had fainted dead 
away. 

The coach that took the Macphersons and their 
party left at four o’clock in the morning, and as 
Patricia, the last to descend, death white, from 
a sleepless night, it may be, crept down the des- 
olate stairs and through the empty halls, the 
great diamond flashing on her hand was the only 
thing of life to be seen. She paused and looked 
about her, and thought the whole world was as 
empty and desolate as the halls of that hostelry. 
Well, well, little Patricia had had a gay summer 
—now it was after the season. General Van 
Dusen stood at the steps to help her up, and 
then like a gay hippopotamus he labored up 
after her, just as Penrose came down the piazza. 
She shivered, and drew her glove on quickly, 
and hid her hand under the robes. And although 
I have since many a time seen her lying back at 
her ease in her landau, with her purple velvets 
and diamonds, with her lackeys and her splendid 
four-in-hand, it has always seemed to me that she 
was shivering and drawing on her glove. 





SUPERANNUATED. 


See illustration on double page. 
No more to list the bugle’s peal ’mid banners waving 


ree, 

No more in every vein to feel the battle’s jubilee; 

Nor yet again, where columns meet, to head the 
gleaming line, 

As erst when youth was strong and fleet, and life a 
flery wine. 


How meekly waits the veteran here, unheeding evil 
fate, 

Nor stirred by any craven fear, though gone his 
proud estate, 

When, ’neath the soldier’s silken rein, as light as 
lady’s hand, 

He stepped among the splendid train, or heard the 
sharp command! 


Think you that in those grander hours when mariial 
music rolled, 

When flags outstreamed like crimson flowers, defiant 
every fold, 

When called the drums with steady beat, and trump- 
ets fiercely blew— 

Think you that then no rapture sweet the gallant 

knew? 


Ah! then a hero mounted him—then swift to saddle 


sprung 

A master full of courage grim, whose praise the poets 
sung, 

Whose whispered word inspired the steed, whose shout 
aroused his men: 

One touch, and with a tempest’s speed they rushed 
to conflict then. 


Magnificent the lightning flash of sabres swung in air, 

The sweep, the whirl, the headlong dash, the thun- 
derous gloom and glare! 

In dreams the war-horse lives again amid that glory 


past, 
Hears shrill and 
dear to 


In dreams alone. He wakens stiff, infirm, alas! and 


old; 

His day is o’er, #0 bright, so brief; his blood grows 
thick and cold. 

The drooping neck a while may bend, and harsh the 
yoke may be, 

But death, of weary hearts the friend, ere long will 
set him free. 


clear the bugle strain, too sweet and 
t. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 
JULIA’S WHISPER. 


Ir was the day on which Julia was to leave 
Bury House, and she had at least the pleasure 
of seeing that her departure was sincerely re- 
gretted. The old ladies were unusually demon- 
strative, because they were anxious she should 
not think that Janet in any way filled her place 
with them. 

“She is a dear girl, and we are very fond of 
her,” said Miss Sandilands, thinking to dissipate 
Julia’s unusual thoughtfulness, which she in- 
wardly ascribed to a feeling that had never trou- 
bled Julia for an instant; “but you are our own, 
you know, being John’s, and there never can be 
any comparison between you.” 

“Of course I know, dear aunt,” said Julia, 
“and because I know it I feel all the more for 
Janet. How friendless she is, except for you— 
both of you, I mean—and how dreadful it must 
be to have no one in the world to whom one is 
quite and always the first !” 

“That is the lot of a great many people in 
this world, especially women, my dear; we can 
not all bave lovers or husbands, nor can those 
who have be always sure of them. I know what 
you mean, and there is no more natural or wom- 
anly feeling, I think. I should be sorry if you 
had not the pity that comes of being happy and 
beloved.” 








“Tt is not exactly pity in her case, aunt. Some- 


how Janet is a person I should not presume to 
pity; it is wonder that it should be so, rather 
than compassion because it is.” 
“But all that may change. Janet may find 
herself the first person in all the world to some 
one any day. You young people are impatient, 
and apt to think, because something or other 
which you would like to happen does not come 
at once, it will not come at all.” 
Julia looked curiously at the fair, smooth, kind- 
ly old face of Miss Susan—who, for all that she 
was very innocent, was also very wise—and for 
a@ moment thought that she might mean some- 
thing more than her words implied. If so, Julia 
might, without any infraction of delicacy toward 
Janet, hint what was in her own mind; but there 
was no encouragement in the grave, tranquil look 
that met hers; Miss Susan was merely uttering 
a truism in the abstract. 
“Ah, well,” said Julia, “I hope every thing 
good is in store for Janet. How little I thought 
I should come to like her so much !” 
“T am very glad to hear you say that, because, 
in reality, whatever the future may bring her, 
Janet has no friends except ourselves—friends, 
I mean, that she could turn to if we were gone 
—and I should like to think that you and John 
would look after her.” 
“Of course we would. I have written him vol- 
umes about her, and I am sure he is all but in 
love with her; at least that is the mood of mind 
I have done my best to inspire.” 
“You certainly are not a missish girl, Julia; 
there is sound generosity in you.” 
“ Especially as I can thoroughly trust John not 
to take advantage of it.. But, seriously, he and 
I will be all that mere friends can be to her.” 
“Mere friends,” repeated the old lady, with a 
smile; “that is a big promise, too, when it is 
meant as you mean it. Your time is nearly up, 
dear, and you have to say good-by to Sir Wilfrid. 
He will miss you very much.” 
Janet accompanied Julia to the railway sta- 
tion, and there was not much said between them, 
for Julia’s maid occupied a seat in the carriage. 
It was an extraordinarily novel feeling to Miss 
Monroe, this interest in a girl-life, this regret, 
amounting to emotion, at parting; her own life 
<a had no place in it for feeling of the 
ind. 

“And to think,” said Julia, when they found 
themselves alone upon the platform, waiting for 
the train, “that I can not ask you to my home, 
that we may not meet for a whole year! It is 
really too hard.” 

“When we meet next year it will be such a 
happy event,” said Janet, and pure disinterested 
joy in the happiness of another lighted up her 
face with a serene radiance such as might touch 
that of an angel messenger of news; “we 
shall have John with us, and he will have come 
to take home. Don’t look doubtful, Julia. 
Sir Wilfrid told me he was quite sure of it—sure 
on John’s own calculation; he repeated it again 
last night. And the time will pass easily; you 
will have such constant letters, and you will be 
such a comfort to Colonel Chumleigh, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Thornton will probably be in England. 
You—” 

“ Ah, yes, but I am not thinking altogether 
and only of me, Janet. You never seem to con- 
sider it possible that any one should be thinking 
about you and your share of things that have to be 
done and borne. It will be dull for you, though 
the old ladies are so dear and good; it must, and 
more so because of what has been. Janet”—she 
took her companion’s two hands in hers; the 
time was almost come, and the train was grinding 
slowly into its place alongside the platform—* I 
wish—I wish you could see as I see, and what I 
have longed to speak, but never dared till now. 
Dear Janet, think how good and gentle and kind 
he is, and pray forgive me. Don’t go on looking 
at happiness through others’ eyes, when you have 
but to stretch out your hand and take it for your 
own.” 

“Julia, what do you mean ?” 

The rd requested the ladies to take their 
seats. e maid was angrily urgent; not a mo- 
ment remained. As she kissed Janet rapidly in 
farewell, Julia whispered: “ That he has loved you 
from the first.” 

The bell rang, the train glided away, and Julia 
looked out, so long as she could see it, at the 
graceful figure on the platform, at the fair face, 
tinged with an exquisite flush, and wearing an 
expression she had never seen before in it—a look 
of startled hope. When she lost sight of both 
she sank back into a corner of the carriage and 
burst into inexplicable tears. 


“ He has loved you from the first—he has loved 
you from the first.” The words were surely writ- 
ten in golden letters upon the air; the wheels of 
the carriage which took her back to Bury House 
surely reproduced them to her ears; they were 
beaten out in the ring of the horses’ hoofs upon 
the road. Julia, who was so clever, so observant, 
who knew the world so well, which she (Janet) 
was so ignorant of, had seen this wonder, had 
longed to tell her, but had not dared. Then it 
was no guess, no surmise, not an idea of yester- 
day, for Julia had said, “‘ from the first,” and her 
words implied that she had watched, and been 
satisfied that she was right. Beautiful waves of 
color rushed up to the sweet, serene face of Janet 
Monroe as she thought these thoughts all in bright 
confusion, and with a breathless joy. No human 
creature could be more simple-minded, more ex- 
quisitely modest, than she; but the frankness of 
her nature was as characteristic as its simplicity 
and its modesty, and all the quick surprise, all 
the wonder, which Julia’s revelation had called 
up did not hide from her or lead her to disguise 
from herself that a glimpse of heaven had been 
revealed to her by the last words of her new friend 
—her friend, who must evermore be so doubly 
dear to her because she had spoken those words. 








“TI wish you could see as [ see.” This, too, 
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Julia had said to her. But could Julia, could any 
one except herself, conceive what the seeing as 
Julia had seen meant to Janet ?—dazzling light, 
a wondrous glory, not only shedding radiance on 
the present and gilding the future with the gold- 
en lustre of unutterable happiness, but throwing 
backward gleams upon that past which never 

in could come to her memory sober-garmented 
or darkened of aspect. This being inconceivable, 
how should she ever have dared to look, to think 
that she saw or could see the merest gleam of the 
fringe of that splendid robe of light which would 
infold her if indeed Julia had seen aright? Ah! 
if it had ever crossed her mind that this wonder 
could come to pass, she would only have rebuked 
her own wild thoughts with, “ Impossible ! impos- 
sible!” and striven to forget the illusion in a 
deeper hiding of her secret in her heart and a 
truer humility. But it had been whispered to 
her by another, and the music of a sweet hope 
was in her heart, pure, brave, and tender beyond 
most hearts of women. 

She had hardly subdued the flutter of her nerves 
when the carriage drew up at the entrance of 
Bury House, and the rich color, the bright light, 
still rested upon her face, lending it a new, strange 
beauty too remarkable to be overlooked, and which 
was immediately perceived by a gentleman who 
stepped from under the porch and assisted her to 
alight. This was Captain Dunstan, who had just 
arrived, and who said to himself, as he followed 
her into the house: 

“Miss Monroe does not seem much cut up at 
parting with her friend. How a touch of color 
brightens her up! I never saw her look so hand- 
some.” Captain Dunstan had got into the habit 
of noticing Miss Monroe’s looks. The strange, 
almost startling, impression she had made upon 
him on that memorable day when she had put 
Katinka out of the pain she could not bear to see, 
had deepened into decided curiosity. The idea 
of her, in the first instance, had not been at all 
agreeable to him, both because it came accom- 
panied by some inevitable fault-finding with him- 
self, which was a state of mind irksome to Dun- 
stan, and which he would always shirk when he 
could, and because he had been considerably bored 
by the frequent mention of her that he encount- 
ered at Bevis and at the vicarage just when he 
was in that uncomfortable mood. The circum- 
stances of their meeting and the quickening of 
his curiosity had relieved him from the sense of 
boredom that is so fatal to one human being’s 
interest in another. He had found out at once 
that Miss Monroe was odd, and he had seen that 
she was handsome. Of late he had taken to re- 
minding himself of her beauty, without the addi- 
tion that she was not his “ style.” 

They went into the drawing-room, which was 
unoccupied; and in answer to Janet’s question 
whether he had yet seen Sir Wilfrid, Captain 
Dunstan said that he had only just arrived, and 
had been told that Dr. Andrews was with the pa- 
tient. 

“Who will be quite out of his hands in a day 
or two,” added Dunstan, “and able to come home, 
though I suspect not at all willing. He has been 
utterly spoiled by the old ladies and Miss Car- 
michael and yourself, and how he will put up with 
only Mrs. Manners and me I don’t know.” 

“There will be shooting for the present, and 
hunting after a while, and there’s always the vicar- 
age. Then everybody will call. I suppose,” she 
added, gravely, “ you will not have people in the 
house just yet.” 

“Certainly not,” he answered, eagerly, for he 
was glad of any opportunity of introducing the 
one awkward subject as little awkwardly as pos- 
sible. “ Nothing shall be done at Bevis that could 
be held in the least disrespectful to the memory 
you cherish. I greatly fear that you must have 
had a very bad opinion of me. It is my stron- 
gest wish to induce you to change it.” 

Captain Dunstan had a graceful figure, fine 
melancholy dark eyes, and a persuasive voice ; 
and as he stood deferentially by Janet’s side, and 
spoke and looked pleadingly, all these advantages 
told. If he had offended her, if she had been 
prejudiced against him, she could hardly have 
withstood the charm of his attitude, his gaze, and 
his tone. But she had no grievance in her mind, 
and when, with deep blushes and embarrassment 
which surprised him by its contrast with her ha- 
bitual serenity, she assured him that she had nev- 
er thought otherwise than well of him, he broke 
through the difficulty that had hitherto daunted 
him, and told her his neglect of her had troubled 
him sorely. He really had taken himself to task 
for it, in earnest if not with any profound feeling ; 
and a man’s self-condemnation is not so unpleas- 
ant when the listener is a beautiful woman who 
is anxious to assure him that it is excessive, if 
not altogether uncalled for. 

“Tt never occurred to me that you would have 
remained at Bevis; that you had no relatives. I 
did not know— Miss Monroe, what must you have 
thought of my note to Mrs. Manners ?” 

“JT did not think it meant any slight to me. I 
was a little—more than a little—surprised that 
you took no notice, to myself, of Mrs. Drummond’s 
letter.” 

“T—took no notice of Mrs, Drummond’s letter ? 
Miss Monroe, I have not the remotest notion what 
you mean. Mrs. Drummond had not written a 
line to me for two years before her death.” 

“This is very strange. She did write to you. 
She told me none of the contents of her letter, 
but said you would write to me when you should 
have received it. The letter was to be forward- 
ed to you, after her death, by Mr. Cleeve. We 
found it as she had told me, and I took for grant- 
ed that it had reached you.” 

“Tt never did reach me. And you must have 
taken for granted also that I behaved far worse 
even than I have been conscious of behaving. To 
imagine that I could have neglected such a letter, 
no matter what there was in it, and then to have 
been so kind and forgiving as you have been! 
How shall I ever thank you enough ?” 








“T remained at Bevis,” said Janet, and now 
she spoke with hardly controlled emotion, “by 
her wish, waiting until you should write. She 
desired me to see you on your arrival—I was to 
have asked Mrs. Cathcart to receive me—and to 
hand to you myself the little packet that I left 
with Mrs. Manners, the box with the key in it. I 
know no more of the contents of the packet than 
of those of the letter. It was impossible for me 
to fulfill her wish: I now know why.” 

“ And no doubt that letter contained instruc- 
tions to me, and told me the meaning of the 
key.” 

“T think it must be so.” 

“What can have become of it ?” 

Janet could find no suggestion in answer to 
this, and Dunstan began to walk about, in his 
usual fashion when troubled or impatient. Rec- 
ollecting himself after a few moments, he paused, 
and said: 

“Ts Mr. Cleeve a good man of business? Is 
he likely to have forgotten or mislaid the letter ?” 

“Mrs. Drummond thought highly of him. I 
have heard her say he was the most careful 
though the least formal of lawyers.” 

“There was no reference to any letter inclosed 
in what he wrote to me. I could repeat his 
words ;” and he did so. “You may imagine my 
feelings when that announcement reached me. 
Esdaile was present, as perhaps he has told you. 
They would have been keener, and they might 
have been pleasanter, if with the formal intima- 
tion of her bounty I had received Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s own explanation of it.” 

“T am sure of that—I am quite sure of that,” 
said Janet, eagerly, and her eyes filled with tears. 
She turned her head away to hide them, and there 
was silence for a few moments, The thoughts of 
each were engaged upon the same theme: the 
girl was picturing to her active fancy the scene 
of the reception of the news; the young man 
was recalling that scene in its minutest partic- 
ulars to his clear memory, and with it the high 
hopes, the fond trust, the brief triumph, which 
had all been his in addition. He had said just 
now that his feelings might possibly have been 
pleasanter—well, it was no harm; he had not 
meant to utter the least word of falsehood, but the 
reflection of a second, the merest flash of thought, 
made him remember, and wince as he did so, 
that the whole sum of content had been his in 
that moment which assured him of wealth—and 
Laura, 

Strange how the agony, a little lulled of late, 
suddenly awoke now, and thrilled through him 
and mocked him! Strange that in a moment, 
while the interest of this matter that he was dis- 
cussing was fresh and keen, there came to him 
the taste of the Dead Sea apple, sickening, revolt- 
ing, as when his teeth had first ground the dust 
and ashes between them—that the great weariness 
fell upon him once more, and in the face of Janet 
there was no beauty, and in her speech no charm. 
The spell had not rested upon him a minute, but 
he roused himself with a start, and glanced 
askance at Janet, as if she might have read, even 
in that minute, the secret of his bitterness and 
humiliation. But her head was still turned away ; 
her fingers were busy with the leaves of a tall 
India rubber plant in the window, and her breath- 
ing was slightly hurried. 

“T will write to Mr. Cleeve by to-day’s post,” 
said Dunstan, “to inquire into this matter. It 
is a—” 

He was interrupted at this moment. Miss Su- 
san entered the room, and greeting Dunstan with 
her usual cordiality, told him that Dr. Andrews’s 
visit to Esdaile had come to an end. 

“Then I will go to him at once,” said Dunstan, 
“as I can stay only a short time to-day.” 

He took leave of the two ladies, and left the 
room. 

“T am sorry Captain Dunstan is in such a hur- 
ry,” said Miss Susan, “for I was in hopes he would 
have dined with us to-day; it would have been 
something to rouse us ; but after what he has said 
it would be only an empty compliment to ask him. 
Well, dear,” added the placid old lady, settling 
herself comfortably to her knitting, “and how 
did poor Julia go off ?” 

At Bury House a railway journey was even yet 
regarded as a serious undertaking. 

Janet answered the question, but so absently 
that Miss Susan noticed her tone, and then she 
noticed her face. 

“ My dear Janet,” she said, “ you are quit? pale 
and tired-looking. You and Julia sat up till morn- 
ing, I'll be bound. Yes, you did. I it so. 
Now you had better go and lie down until dinner- 
time.” 

Janet obeyed, so far as leaving the room went, 
with great alacrity: she had so much to think of, 
it was a luxury to be alone. The explanction of 
Captain Dunstan’s seeming neglect, the frankness 
of his explanation, the fate of the missing letter— 
these things would have been enough to fill her 
thoughts, but they were speedily crowded out by 
a subject far removed from them, one which 
dwarfed them and all other intruders—the words 
Julia had whispered to her with her farewell kiss. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile remembered perfectly the 
arrival of the lawyer’s letter at Kandy, and that 
there was no inclosure in it, or any mention of 
one. Captain Dunstan wrote to Mr. Cleeve the 
same night from Bevis, and received by return 
of post a polite reply from that eminent family 
solicitor, in which he distinctly affirmed that he 
had forwarded to Captain Dunstan the letter in 
question, according to the directions of the late 
Mrs. Drummond, but added that, on referring to 
his letter-book, he found, to his great regret, he 
had omitted to call Captain Dunstan’s attention 
to the fact that such a letter was inclosed in his 
own communication. 

This was eminently unsatisfactory, and went 
to prove that Mr. Cleeve might with advantage 
have been a little more formal, if but for one oc- 
casion only. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE UNMARRIED ONES. 


TATISTICS inform us that, in the countries 
about which we can gather accurate informa- 
tion, the number of women must exceed that of 
men by two to five percent. This is the necessary 
superabundance ; but owing to the vicious state 
of modern society, and many other canses, the 
real proportion of surplus—and consequently nec- 
essarily single—women is thirty percent. At first 
sight this seems an alarming number condemned 
to lead a career of vice or a life of celibacy; for 
most people consider that to be unmarried means 
a miserable, or at least incomplete, existence. A 
thoughtful writer, speaking on this subject, has 
said: “There are hundreds of thousands of wom- 
en, scattered through all ranks, who have to earn 
their own living,....and who are compelled to 
lead an incomplete existence of theirown. Thou- 
sands of girls are working in mills ;... .in great 
cities thousands are toiling in the ill-paid métiers 
of seamstresses and needle-women. Higher in the 
social scale we find two classes of similar abnor- 
mal existences—women more or less well educated 
spending youth and middle age as governesses, 
....but laying by nothing, and retiring to a lone- 
ly and destitute old age; and old maids with just 
enough income to live upon, but wretched and de- 
teriorating.” Thisis indeed a sad picture, if true ; 
and the sadder because the writer seeks to dem- 
onstrate that the misery is entirely unnecessary, 
and could be prevented in divers fashions. 

No doubt almost all evil is, to a certain extent, 
preventable, but first let the question be asked 
and answered whether celibacy is an unmitigated 
evil. The marriage of completion—that perfect 
harmony between two persons in which the weak- 
ness of the one is supplemented by the strength 
of the other, the sweet and tender affection of one 
beautifying and softening the rugged and stern 
asperities of the other, both striving toward per- 
fection, both in full sympathy, ringing out a full 
chord of love and trust—is certainly the most di- 
vine state upon this earth. But how often is the 
actual state one of bickerings, mutual hate, mis- 
understandings, and distrust, selfishness ready to 
grind down all the finer feelings in order to gain 
its own end, unforgiving harshness, niggardly 
spite, a perfect hell of evil passions, the more fu- 
rious for being chained up in the small space of two 
hearts and unable to expend themselves in a wider 
horizon! There are some women to whom mar- 
riage is only a secondary consideration ; children 
are the sole end and aim of life, and the pleasures, 
happiness, and advantage of the children are placed 
far above the wants and wishes of the husband. 
Women of this description are equally happy as 
Sisters of Charity, as nurses, as governesses, as 
fond aunts ready to spoil the whole tribe of neph- 
ews and nieces, who know where to fly from the 
stern discipline of father or mother to caresses, 
kisses, and sugar-plums. Again, some of the most 
exceptional and highly strung dispositions would 
suffer terribly in the wear and tear of life, would 
writhe under the selfishness of man, and possibly 
sink altogether under the load of petty worries 
and inevitable anxieties that the possession of hus- 
band and children entails. 

Granted even that marriage is the true outlet 
for women’s energies, are we not sometimes the 
better and the truer for what we have not, rather 
than for what we have? It is said that every 
woman has had one offer of marriage in the course 
of her life. If she has not accepted it, from fol- 
ly or from mistaken motives, or from any other 
cause, is she therefore to sigh in despair and sad- 
ness all the rest of her days, and call herself in- 
complete, or abnormal, or wretched? The very 
happiest persons are those who, having abjured 
enjoyment for themselves, throw all their sympa- 
thy into the lives of others, possessing thus an 
endlessly wide range of interest and affection. 
The involuntary celibates, chiefly recruited from 
the upper and better-educated portions of so- 
ciety, are certainly much to be pitied. Few 
things are more wretched than to see a girl pin- 
ing away, listless and dissatisfied, hoping against 
hope, for the husband who cometh not, and re- 
fusing to throw herself heart and soul into any 
engrossing occupation. She sees that her beauty, 
the only possession she values as a snare to en- 
trap men, is waning hourly; the very fretting she 
indulges in is hastening the process. No wonder 
that such examples call forth a deluge of laments 
about the difficulty of girls getting married, and 
the absolute necessity there is for women to find 
husbands in order that they may “ suckle fools and 
chronicle small-beer.” It is far more likely that 
sour old maids and frivolous girls will develop 
into scolding shrews and inane useless mothers 
than that the mere fact of their remaining single 
should mar and ruin their whole life. 

It is very seldom that one hears old bachelors 
complaining of their loneliness, their blighted 
lives, or the sense of desolation that undermines 
their constitution. Yet elderly men troubled with 
gout, and somewhat peremptory in manner to the 
waiters at the club, no doubt had once some ro- 
mance, some absorbing love or crushing sorrow 
that has caused them to remain single. But men 
know well enough that the mere act of metaphor- 
ically shaking one’s self, and doggedly setting to at 
any task that is available, cures the heart-ache, 
and is the best mode of turning tribulation into 
rejoicing. 

There is a place for every thing in Nature. 
Women are gradually themselves finding scope 
for their faculties, and fresh outlets for their ac- 
tivity. Ifsingle men are not unhappy, why should 
single women be so? The mind, absorbed in its 
own infinitesimal perplexities and affairs, forgets 
that the same sun shines over all the earth; that 
the same impulses and passions and desires nérve 
all mankind ; that history repeats itself, and is 
but one continued record of failures, disappoint- 
ments, and desperate struggles after right. From 
the serene heights of a looker-on the single soul 
may share the pains and comfort the sorrows of 
the weary, the heart-stricken, and theerring. In- 








dependence, too, has a great charm. The single 
person may roam where he lists, may range to the 
end of the earth without fear of having his heart- 
strings tugged at, or feeling himself dragged back 
by family ties and duties. For him there are no 
harrowing death-beds, no bitter watchings and 
anxieties, no agonizing fear of ruin for the sake 
of those cherished ones dependent on him. Calm 
and confident, he knows that fate can not harm 
him; for it is only through our affections that we 
are vulnerable. He knows what he has surren- 
dered, but he does not regret it; his privations 
have been keenly felt, but they have brought him 
a great possession—the peace of contentment, an 
abiding and satisfying joy. 





Ladies’ and Infant’s Wrappings and 
Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 1. 
See illustration on page 788, 

Fig. 1—Lone Dovsie-preastep Sacgve Coat 
AND ComBINaTION DemMI-TRAINED Skirt (WITH 
Cur Parser Patrern). The long double-breasted 
sacque coat illustrated in this costume on page 
788 is an excellent model for a plain wrap like the 
dress material, or of cloth, or else of silk or velvet, 
which is handsome enough to dispense with elabo- 
rate trimmings. The back has the short side forms 
that begin in the armhole; the part below the 
waist fits smoothly over the tournure. The fronts 
are double-breasted, and the revers collar is neat- 
ly shaped. This is a wrap that may be worn with 
any costume. The dress shown with it has a 
combination skirt that has no drapery in front or 
on the sides, but has an over-skirt breadth trimmed 
on the lower edge, falling over the back width of 
the lower skirt. This may be made as bouffant 
as the wearer pleases by cutting it quite long and 
looping it irregularly by a series of tapes. The 
shirred puffs of the front breadth are easily made, 
and are seen on many imported toilettes of silk 
and wool combined. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE COAT 
AND COMBINATION DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 
Lona Dovsie-Breastep Sacque Coat.—This 

pattern is in six pieces—front, back, side form for 
the back, sleeve, collar, and pocket. The front is 
double-breasted. The right front overlaps the 
left, and closes with buttons and button-holes. 
The lines of perforations show where to cut the 
button-holes and sew on the buttons. The back 
is adjusted to the figure by a middle and side 
body seam, the latter commencing at the armhole. 
Close the seams according to the perforations 
and notches. Join the collar to the neck, meet- 
ing the notches. Take up the \/, then turn down 
the front and collar in the line of perforations, 
and shrink with a hot iron to conform to the 
neck. The perforations in the sleeve show the 
size and form of the under part; the lap near the 
bottom is cut on the under part of the sleeve, and 
turned down by the notch. In sewing, place the 
long seam even with the side body seam and the 
short seam to the notch in the front part of the 
armhole. The perforations show where to baste 
the seams on the shoulder and under the arm, 
and where to place the pocket. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for all seams not perforated. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a per- 
son of medium size, 24 yards. 

Comprnation Demi-rrarnep Sxirt.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces—front, side gore, and two 
back breadths. Cut the front and the back 
breadths with the long straight edge of each 
piece laid on a fold of the goods to avoid seams, 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side 
gore. Make three upturned pleats on each edge 
of the upper back breadth (this hangs separately 
as an over-skirt), placing two perforations evenly 
together for each pleat, and meeting the single 
perforations in the lower back breadth. Trim 
the front breadth with shirred puffing and the 
side breadths with nine pleats on each side, turn- 
ing toward the front as illustrated. Close the 
seams by the notches. Make a deep box pleat 
and a side pleat each side at the top of the back 
breadths, and sew on a belt the required size of 
the waist. A quarter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a per- 
son of medium size, 64 yards; for side-pleating, 
24 yards ; puffing in front, 1} yards. 





Fig. 2.—Coart ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
This coat is made of gray Muscovite cloth, and is 
finished with a double collar and gilt ball buttons. 
Gray felt round hat, trimmed with velvet and a 
wing. 

Fig. 3.—Cacuemire pes Inpes Dress. This 
dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and waist. 
The skirt is trimmed in front with a flounce of 
the material fourteen inches wide, laid in narrow 
box pleats, and trimmed on each pleat with a fold 
of brown velvet three-quarters of an inch wide. 
The back of the skirt is trimmed with a side- 
pleated flounce of the same width, trimmed with 
two brown velvet folds each two inches wide. 
The front breadths of the over-skirt are piped on 
the bottom with satin, and trimmed in front with 
revers of velvet, which are caught together with 
satin bows. The pleats in the back are covered 
with velvet bands. The basque is closed with 
buttons and button-holes, and is trimmed to match 
the over-skirt. 

Fig. 4.—Inrant’s Batiste Rosse. The front of 
the robe is run in narrow tucks, and is trimmed 
with needle-work insertion bordered with narrow 
needle-work edging. The bottom is trimmed in a 
similar manner with needle-work and lace. 

Fig. 5.—Camet’s-Hain Dress, The trimming 
for this dark blue camel’s-hair dress consists of 
a side-pleated ruffle eight inches wide, bordered 
with three folds of dark blue gros grain seven- 
eighths of an inch wide each, and a binding, side- 
pleating, and bows of gros grain. The belt of 
pleated gros grain is closed with a gold buckle. 
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Border for Cur- 
tains, Altar 
Cloths, etc. 

Swiss Applica- 
tion on Net and 

Tatting. 

To work this bor- 
der transfer the de- 
sign to Swiss muslin, 
underlay the latter 
with Brussels net, and 
baste both materials 
on a linen foundation. 
The upper edge of the 
border is finished with 
point lace braid. Hav- 
ing run the outlines 
of all the design fig- 
ures with embroidery 
cotton, work the tat- 
ted figures with fine 
thread. For each ro- 
sette, beginning at the 
middle, work one ring, 
as follows :’1 ds. (dou- 
ble stitch), 11 p. (pi- 
cot) separated each 
by 2 ds. 1 ds. On 
this ring work * 1 
ring of 5 ds., fasten to 


the next p. in the 
middle ring, 5 ds., 
then after a thread 


interval of an eighth 
of an inch work 1 ring 
of 5 ds., 7 p. sepa- 
rated each by 2 ds., 5 
ds., after a thread in- 
terval of an eighth of 


an inch repeat ten times from +, but instead of | 
working the first p. in the larger ring fasten to 
the last p. in the preceding ring, and instead of 
working the last p. in the last ring fasten to the 
first p. in the first ring. The half rosettes are 
worked in a corresponding manner. 
the clover-leaf figures work a ring of 5 ds., 7 p. 
separated by 2 ds., 5 ds., 1 ring of 5 ds., fasten to 
the last p. of the preceding ring, 2 ds., 8 p. sep- 
arated each by 2 ds., 5 ds.; then 1 ring like the 
first, but instead of working the first p. fasten to 











Fig. 1.—Lonxa Doveir-sreastep Sacgur Coat anp Compination Demi- 
TRAINED Sxint.—Wita Cur Paper Parrern. 
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Borper ror Crrtains, ALTAR CLOTHS, ETC.—Swiss APPLICATION ON Net anp Tattina. 


the last p. of the preceeding ring. Having finish- 
ed all the tatted figures, stitch them on as shown 
by the illustration, work the twisted and button- 
hole stitch bars, and darn the net in point de re- 
prise. Edge all the design figures in tent stitch 
with embroidery cotton, separate the work from 
the linen foundation, and cut away partly the 
net only and partly the Swiss muslin and net, ob- 
serving the illustration. Finally, work the lace 
stitches and wheels with fine thread. This is a 
beautiful border for curtains, ete. 


Ladies’ Wrappings, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustration on page 780. 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Muscovite CiotH anp Matr- 
Lasse Coat. This coat is made of black Mus- 
covite cloth and matelassé silk, and is closed 
with passementerie buttons and button-holes. A 
fringe of narrow crimped silk tape forms the 
trimming. 

Figs. 2 and 4.—Gros Grain anp VELvet Bro- 
cape Visite. This gros grain visite is wadded, 
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Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND INFANT'S WPAPPINGS AND DRESSES.—{See Pace 787.] 


fig. 3.—CaSHMERE DES 
Inpes Dress. 


Fig. 4.—Inrant’s Batiste 
Roser. 


Fig. 2.—Coat ror Girt FROM 
5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 


Twenty-five Cents for the entire Set.) 





and lined with lus- 
tring, and is closed 
with buttons and a 
button-hole tab. The 
trimming is composed 
of pieces of velvet 
brocade, edged with 
gros grain pipings 
and fringe, a passe- 
menterie agrafe, and 
tassels, 


Lace Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on 
page 780, 

Tus cravat bow is 
arranged on a stiff 
lace foundation two 
inches wide and six 
inches long, of lace 
three inches and a 
quarter wide, shot 
with gold thread, and 
set on in spirals. 


Wrought Guipure 
and Drawn-work 
Tidies, Figs. 1-4. 

See illustrations on 

page 781. 

Figs. 1 and 2.— 
This tidy is made of 
écru wash net, trim- 
med = with wrought 
guipure squares of 
various sizes and 
drawn-work designs, 
and edged with a bor- 
der in wrought gui- 
pure. First transfer 
the designs for the 


large squares to linen, observing Fig. 2, baste 
Swiss muslin thereon, and run the outlines of the 
design figures with écru cotton. 
bars stretch écru cotton going forward, wind it 
going back, and work the wheels. 
maining bars and for the edge of the squares 
stretch the thread several times back and forth, 
and overcast it with similar cotton. 


For the twisted 


For the re- 


The star 


figures and circles are edged in button-hole stitch. 
Overcast the outline of each square, cut away the 
Swiss muslin inside, and sew the squares on the 
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Fig. 5.—CaMeL’s-aats 
Dress. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 1—Long Double-breasted Sacque Coat and Combination Demi-trained Skirt—in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt 

of 
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foundation, observing Fig. 1. The small squares are worked like the centre 
figure in the design Fig. 4.. Having button-hole stitched the squares on the 
foundation, leave 12 threads of the net free, for the drawn-work designs 
ravel out 12 threads each on the sides and ends, and of the remaining 
threads cross ev- 
ery eight, draw- 
ing the last four 
threads under- 
neath the first 


‘ narrow binding. The trimming is composed of folds of brown velvet, 
which are laid around the crown, and are fastened at the left side by a fili- 
gree bronze agrafe. On the right side is a spray composed of berries and 
leaves of olive and brown velvet and satin in several shades. A dark brown 

and an old gold color- 

ed ostrich tip trims 
the back. Strings of 
double - faced brown 
satin and faille ribbon. 
Fig. 3.—Biack VEL- 
vet Bowser. This 
- bonnet has a_ high 

Th ‘SS Wares \ ; TS /# vt AA * ; oy \ f Yas Wess crown, aud brim close 
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Fig. 2.—Dxsien ror Fay, Fic. 1, Pace 780. 
Point Lace Emprompery on Nev. 





on the sides and high in front. The brim is faced with striped velvet. Folds 
of plain black velvet are laid around the crown. Light and dark red roses, 
surmounted by an Alsacian bow of black faille ribbon shot with gold threads 
on the sides and two black ostrich tips curling over the bow, are set on the 
front of the brim. 

Fig. 4.—P.LusuH anp VELVET 
Bonnet. The soft crown is 
covered with white plush. The 
drooping brim, which is nar- 
row in front and broad in the 
back, is faced with scabieuse 
velvet. White satin ribbon is 
laid around the crown and 
continued to form strings. A 
border of white ostrich feath- 
ers trims the bonnet as shown 
by the illustration. In front 
is a bow of velvet, which is 


and taking them up on the needle, carry the latter over the first four threads, 
and continue the work in this manner. Inside of the parts edged in drawn- 
work leave 12 threads of the material free, observing the illustration, draw out 
four threads for the hem-stitching, catching first on one side then on the other 
side four of the threads left standing with a button-hole stitch of fine thread. 
The tidy is edged with a wrought guipure border, the design for which was 
shown by Fig. 2 on 
page 764 of Bazar No. 
48, Vol. XI. For this 
border transfer the 
design to linen, baste 
thereon Swiss muslin, 
and run the outlines 
with medium - sized 
thread. For the con- 
necting bars stretch 
fine thread going for- 
ward, wind it going 


back, and work the 
picots and wheels as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. Edge the design 
figures partly in sim- 
ple and partly in dove- 
tailed button - hole 
stitch. For the latter 
overcast the outline 
first on one side with 
button - hole stitches, 
then work a second 
row in the opposite 


fastened on the narrow band 
covered with similar velvet. 
The pointed ends of the bow 
are edged with Malines lace 
laid in narrow side pleats. A 
spray of pink rose-buds and 
leaves trims the right side of 
the bonnet, and a similar spray 
of rose-buds and mignonette is 
fastened on the band in front. 

Fig. 5.—Briack Feit Bon- 
NET. This bonnet has an ob- 
long crown, with brim turned 


direction, inserting the 
needle between every 
two stitches in the 
first row. After fin- 
ishing the embroidery 
cut away the Swiss 
muslin, and  button- 
hole stitch the border 
on the tidy. . The pro- 
jecting edge is cut 
away on the wrong side. 

Figs. 3 and 4.— 
This tidy is composed of squares, which are partly worked on a founda- 
tion of écru net in drawn-work, and partly in wrought guipure with écru 
cotton. For the latter transfer the design, a quarter section of which is 
given in full size by Fig. 4, to linen, baste thereon Swiss muslin, and run 
the outlines of the design with embroidery cotton. For the connecting 
bars stretch écru cotton 
going back and forth, and 
overcast it closely with 
similar cotton, Edge the 
design figures with button- 
hole stitches of écru cot- 
ton interspersed with pi- 
cots, as shown by the illus- 
tration, darn the points in 
point de reprise, and cut 
away the Swiss muslin on 
the wrong side. The mid- 
dle square is worked as 
shown by Fig. 3. For the 
drawn-work squares cut of 
net square pieces of cor- 
responding size, which are 
button-hole ‘stitched close- 
ly on the edges. Next 
work the wide and narrow a quarter long. The 
drawn-work designs in the front edge of the brim 
same manner as described for the tidy Fig. 1, and join | is trimmed with two rows of box-pleated Valen- 
all the squares from the wrong side. Edge the tidy | ciennes lace each two inches and a half wide, 
with a border worked in wrought guipure to match | headed with folds of blue and brown striped 
the squares. The design for this border was shown | silk. The crown is covered with bias folds of 
by Fig. 1 on page 764 of Bazar No. 48, Vol. XI. Swiss muslin laid across each other as seen in 


- . ‘ the illustration. The cape in the back is cover- 
Ladies’ and Miss's Winter Bonnets, 
1 


up high on the sides and grow- 
ing narrow toward the front 
and back. It is faced with 
black velvet, and edged with 
a double piping of Bordeaux 
satin. Around the crown is 
wound a Bordeaux scarf, which 
is laid in two loops in the 
back over satin of the same 
color, and fastened by a metal 
agrafe. The ends of the scarf 
are edged with fringe. 

Fig. 6.—Buack Fett Bonnet. This black felt bonnet has a rolled brim 
bound with black faille. The trimming is composed of a long black ostrich 
feather and three short tips curling over the crown and brim as shown by 
the illustration. 





Fig. 2.—BE1GE-COLORED Fett Bonner. Fig. 3.—Biack Vezvet Bonner. 


Ladies’ Caps, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 
page 780, 

Fig. 1.—Swiss Mvs- 
LIN AND Srrirvep SILK 
Cap. The brim of this 
cap is made of a piece 
of stiff lace eighteen 
inches long and three 
inches and a quarter 
wide, which is sloped 
off on the ends, so that 
the back edge measures 
twelve inches and sev- 
en-eighths, and is join- 
ed by a band of stiff 
lace seven inches and 


Fig. 4.—P.tvsa anp Vetvet Bonner. 


ed with folds of silk and Valenciennes lace. Be- 
8. . tween the crown and cape is set a bias strip of 
Fig. 1.—Miss’s Beret. This beret of olive.colored | Swiss muslin two inches wide, edged on both 
plush has an indented crown and a brim two inches | sides with Valenciennes lace, and laid in box 
and a half wide. The trimming consists of an olive- | pleats at the middle. This strip is continued to 
colored feather aigrette with shaded blue tips. form strings. On the sides the cap is trimmed 
Fig. 2.—Beicr-coLorep Fett Bonnet. The brim | with rosettes of striped silk. 
is turned down in front and up on the sides, and faced Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustry, Lace, anp Rippon 
with brown velvet, which at the same time forms a | Car. The brim of this cap is four inches wide 








Fig. 5.—Buack Fett Bonyer. Fig. 6.—Biack Fett Bonner. 
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and sixteen inches and a half long, and sloped 
off on the ends so that the upper edge measures 
ten inches and a half. On this edge the brim is 
joined by a band of stiff lace four inches long 
and three-quarters of an inch wide. The brim 
is edged all around with wire, and is covered with 
Swiss muslin cut bias and laid in folds half an 
inch wide. The cap is edged in front with box- 
pleated Valenciennes lace an inch and three- 
quarters wide. Between the pleats are set loops 
of pink faille ribbon seven-eighths of an inch 
wide. Above the Swiss muslin folds is a twist of 
similar ribbon two inches and a half wide, which 
at the same time forms the strings. Two rows 
of pleated lace are set across the back of the 
crown. <A bow of pink faille ribbon trims the 
front as shown by the illustration. 





DON’T GIVE UP. 


Waar if you have tried different “put up” 
medicines in vain. Have you not been equally 
disappointed in some physicians? Do not con- 
sider your case incurable until you have made a 
thorough trial of Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. 
They are chemically pure, of uniform strength, 
and have come into general use by reason of 
superior merit. In cases of general and nervous 
debility, consumption, bronchitis, dyspepsia, liver 
complaint, scrofulous bunches, ulcers, and erup- 
tions, the Golden Medical Discovery is a speedy 
and positive cure; while thousands of women, 
who had for years been bed-ridden, have, by the 
use of Pr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, been 
restored to perfect health. The introduction of 
these two remedies has revolutionized the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases. Patients are no long- 
er depleted and salivated, as the tonic and alter- 
ative properties of the Discovery long since 
demonstrated a better way. Ladies need no 
longer submit to the use of the caustic and knife, 
as the Favorite Prescription is guaranteed to cure 
the diseases and weaknesses peculiar to women. 
Mrs, Samvet M. Kemper, of Gallandet, Ind., 
writes, “ Your Favorite Prescription and Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets have saved my life.”— 


[Com.] 





Tue revolution of Fashion is in many cases but 
the revival of tastes prevalent in past centuries. 
The old artists in painting and sculpture are to- 
day closely imitated in style and design. The 
growing tendency seems toward resuscitating 
something old and adapting it to the present. 
In no way is this more exemplified by the ladies 
than in the great interest they are taking in Ma- 
cramé lace-making, which was the favorite occu- 
pation and pastime of the ladies of the sixteenth 
century. The work itself is beautiful, and is very 
largely used for purposes of home decoration. 
Our readers would do well to send to Messrs. Bar- 
sour Broruers, 134 Church Street, New York, for 
one of their books with full instructions on Ma- 
cramé lace- making (price 25 cents by mail). 
They also manufacture full varieties of flax 
threads for this lace.—[Com.] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
te forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 


circular. Morgan & Aus, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com. ] 
ae 














FLORILINE. 


66 [{LORILINE.”’—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 

Is the best liquid ee in the world. It thor- 

oughly cleanses ally: ecayed teeth from all para- 


sites or living Semone leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful "fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul st h 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


.6.GUNTHER’S SONS 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BROADWAY and 284 St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Long Seal-Skin Saccues. 


In al) Qualities and Sizes, of English Dye. 


Fur-Lined Circulars, 
CLOAKS, AND WRAPS, 


From Paris, and of our own make. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, GENTS’ FURS, 
FUR ROBES, : 
RUGS AND MATS. 


Large assortments, superior styles and make, and at 
Low Prices. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF prey ane ig 
Preserve the beauty of the 

teeth with 


and then, when the hair is sil? 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical pre manele os! nes nln re- 
es effect upon the mout! 

arising from Catarrh or use of ates an ond evens 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


Honiton & Point Lace Braids 


Of Pure Linen and of the finest Sheer, made for 
us by our Manufacturers abroad under our Special 
Instructions. 


PRE MIUMS of our A aon pny 20 Patterns 

on Linen to every purchaser 
of One Dollar and upward; and with every Five Dol- 
lar order, patterns of either Barb, Collar, Handker- 
chief, &c., with Work Commenced. tr All 
Goods sent by Letter or ed at our ex- 


pense of e. 8c. stamp for Illustrated Price 
and Sample Lists. : 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y., & 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 
Lace Manufacturers & Importers, P.O. Box 3527, N. Y. 


CAUTION.—We have no travelling or other paw: 
those representing themselves as such are FRAUDS. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 


EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 


Ask for Burr’s Suoxs, and notice 

B the seg 4 on the sole and lining, 

ng the name of Edwin C. Burt 

in full. Such goods are genuine and 
warranted. Send to 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y.,. 
who are his Special Agt’s, 
for their Illustrated Cat- 
alogue and Price- List. 
Goods forwarded by mail 


































ceive prompt at- 
tention. 





MAGNIFICENT Rosewood 
Pianos, $125 to $1000! 
BEAUTIFUL Walnut Or- 
gans, $40 to $500. 

Guaranteed for 6 years. Sent free 
for examination. You take no risk. 
We pay all freighta, if not found sat- 
= oe oe Price-List mailed 


0,000 commendations from 
hen neymen, professors, teachers, tun- 
ORG AN ae sa, dealenn, and the people. 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 


47 University Place, N. Y. 





or tobacco smoke, Being y composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed ’ every where. 


A Beautifal and Useful Holiday 
Gift; an im riate Birthday 
sent. The 


UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE 


In great variety. Children's Tables 
= for circular. Sole A ent, 

D. M LLER, Domestic Building, 

14th Soon and Broadway, N. Y. 


HOUSEKEEPERS !! 


A Postal Card sent us with your address will! nee, 
Honsefurmish ing Sheetal slaitice, PALMER & SEILTON, 
ee. 

Manufacturers, 281 Pearl Street, New York. 























NEW ¥YORK SHOPPIN 


Ot every description for ladies and a. House- 


hold articles, thing, onene w — discretion, taste, 
and judgment. circular, ad: 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
i a Box 1654, New Work. 
Kine your bird in health and song by usin SING- 
areak PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. For sale ydras- 
and cage dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. 


7. are IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 




















LADIES PURCHASING CORSETS 
Should examine Madam FOY’S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
It will be found in every particular 
superior to the old style, and com- 
bining more desirable qualities than 
any other corset in the market. For 
sale by all leading Jobbers and Re- 
tailers. Manufactured by 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unegualled Toilet Preparation. 


Restores, rves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Soorr Sipvons, Cara 

















It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by 
the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses ; 
to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really 
permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, 

James T. Fields, J. G. Whittier, 

Rebecca H. Davis, Louise C. Moulton, 

Charlotte Mary Yonge, C. A. Stephens, 

Edward Everett Hale, Harriett P.Spofford, 

Rose Terry Cooke, A. D. T. Whitney, 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


Dinah Muloch Craik. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Articles on Health, mation. 
Biographical Sketches, A dotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, " Sports and Pastimes. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Bost 


UNION 
UNDER-FLANNELS 


FOR 
LADIES, GENTS, 
AND 


CHILDREN. 
EMANCIPATION SUITS, 
AISTS, 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Reduced PRICE-LIST, men- 
tioning this paper. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO. 


6 East 14th St., N. ¥. City. 
(Established A.D. 1834.) 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Why don’t you order Goods wy Mail or Exp’ 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. Send orders for Pg iwe nie, Draw- 
ers, Hosiery, Gloves, Laces, Neck 7 Ruch- 
in, a Edgin, md Rey A Ready” 
at vets Silk mnets, Hats, Read 
made Under-Garments, ts, Cloake 8 a Infants’ Geeks, 
Towels, Flannels, Te ae Goods of every 
kind; Small Wares, nd ts, Shoes, Rubbers, 
Toilet Articles, Stationery lis, Toys, Pictures and 
Picture Frames, Crockery, Tin and Glass Ware, Parian 
and Silver-Plated Ware, Glass Vases, Silver Mugs, 
Blankets, &c. In the above-named goods our stock is 
the in the “ world,” and the cheapest! On re- 
ceipt of money, we send ‘goods by mail or express to 
any part of the U.S. The — will cost you only 
one cent per ounce. Money and P. O. orders are sure 
to be received, and answered promptly at our Bottom 
Prices. All goods first claxs, and warranted. nd us 
yourorders. HOUGHTON & DUTTON. 


PALM & FECHTELER’S 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT | : 
Art Amusements, 


No. 403 Broadway, N.Y. 


Decalcomanie, Mineral Decalcomanie, Porcelain Col- 
ors, Diaphanie, Scrap-Book Pictures, Fancy Cards, &c. 


2 *f) Gam &$-1.1-C”’ 
( SO SIMPLE 


IT REQUIRES NOCAR 




















Louise Ketioee, Lorra, Janavusour«, and h 
of others. Contains nothing that will Ss = nae 

delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 

bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo? N. PY. 


[Alois] 0 Se reves ee 
Catalogue & Samples 6c. J. A. Morrill, 
Reeens MOSS—Beautiful for decorating. 40z., 











PATTERNS ON LINEN. 


Send 8c. stamp for poem, Singly and by the Dozen, 
and a Pattern, 
e. GURNEY & wae P. 0. Box 3527. 














from ina eae Neo 
12 o2., 16 07., 30c. t free b: il. 
HARRY W. W. PETERS Lake on te i feline near ean 
Chromo Cards, Cy Mottoes, Eg no 2 § See Ca 10c. and stamp. 
25 alike, with name, Iie. ‘assau Card Co.,Nassau,N. ¥. 5 iy oust 10c. S.con ., Bristol, Conn. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
HUMAN HAIR 

AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 


ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 


The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
nette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, 

$8, $10, $12, $15, and upward. 
The Eu enie 


stylish, self-adjustable, always oa and will not rip 
or tear. Bu he only genuine 
“Am from $2 50 upward. 
‘a assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
LE FRONTS for young and old, OOIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to ‘suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 
Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
pe the largest and best made, l5c. each; $1 50 per 
ozen, 
Combin — up in the most approved man- 
, Fair taken in eaenee. 


the hair most bepew 5 3 ed of charge. 
; Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 
ges. 

A complete Assortment of the choicest 

BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Magic Beautifier for the Resetene, — a brill- 
iant transparency, removes =" — les, cent ae imples, and 
all skin blemishes. Warranted ess. A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “‘ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for Lge BW dark color of hair a fine golden 
—s $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

Coudray's celebrated fay ag VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDE r Box. 

F. Coudra: + ee INDELIBLE VEGETABLE 
FACE and UGE. $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

F. oo Rg AMULA TAN, and FRECKLE LO- 
TION. $2 per Bottle. 

“Persian Knennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest gy Ay the darkest 
Brown, warranted to be harmless, a r Box. 

Something new. F. Coudray’s Abu NINE will 
fn the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
ion in —, now. Warranted to be harmless. $250 

Bottle. 

mit magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice, 

Repairing neatly done. 

Do not fail to send for our New Illustrated Calalogue 
of “‘ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations, 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 


“There! Now | Know 


and comfort- 
Hof a ne ‘winter, instead of 
having cold chills up and down 
my back, and running the risk of 
Pneumonia and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Under i. 
ments. These — = 
ou real comfortable, and srorent 
neumonia or Rheumatism; are 
warranted to give satisfaction 
and received the highest American Institute cneed 
for eight consecutive years." Recommended by phy- 
— ~~ erally. Send for Circular. 
ALL & CO.,764 Broadway, N.Y. 
at also, under the Andrus Patents. 


EPILEPSY (OR FITS). 


We have discovered a perfect specific for that dire- 
ful nee. Epilepsy. It has cured cases given up 
* distinguished physicians, after the Bromides and 

1 other known remedies bad failed. Price, one dollar 

| ood bottle; but a trial bottle will be sent to any ad- 
ress upon receipt of twenty-five cents, 80 confident 

are we that it will give satisfaction. For further in- 
dress, giving age of per- 




















formation, see circulars. 
son and frequency of fits. 
VERMONT STREET PHARMACY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOOD CURE 








TRADE MARK 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Fan 4 quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali. 
n one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation — thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIV 

Soaeselenen Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 


receipt of 

Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 234 St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York, 
&@” A lady physician in attendance. 


REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 
new of Hair, Whisk wn wil ropa 81 si, soon 8 “ 
, o o 
dase Gunderson’ & Usted Clinton Sines, Newt Fi 
Lisrary oF Conaress, 2 
Coryrrigut Orrioz, WasHtIneTon. 

To wit: Be rr Rememprrep that on the 23d da 
September, Anno Domini 1878, JACOB ABB S 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the titles 

of Books, the titles or descriptions of which are in 

the words following, to wit: 

MALLEVILLE. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

of the Rollo Books. 

WALLACE. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

of the Rollo Books. 

MARY ERSKINE. A Franconia Story. By the 

Author of the Rollo Books. 

MARY BELL. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

of the Rollo Books. 

BEECHNUT. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

of the Rollo Books. 








The right whereof he eens as Author, in conformity 

rights. the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from November 28, 1878, at 








which time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
pired. 
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CARPETS 


AND RUGS, 


Foreign and Domestic, in Every Variety, 


aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A.T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


DRESS ‘TRIMMINGS. 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk is: alt Gimps, and 
Ornaments, with and without beads ; he ya braid 
effects in Fringes and Maribouts. A large and very 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo-horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—all our own importation. A full assortment of 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, 
on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons to correspond. Black and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and with gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE ue 39 gi ond mail will receive 
prompt attention, P. 8.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required, 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th a 


AN ELEGANT IMPORTED VIOLIN 


crEor only $2.50..41 
Ofall musical attainments the art of play- 
ing the Violin te for gentlemen the most 
able and attractive, “ 











and w 
e wi monde ree Wome Violins (warranted a genuine 


each. 

“Ole Bull” im inely orn and 

to any reader an a vaper ate packed carefully 
ina = chen Violin box, wi iw, Ne -e d for a 50 cents 
extra, will send a pods ol Teacher ter ean Vielin, with 400 
pleces of choice selected m uate de. Thisoppor- 
tunity to get an —_ t Violin and case and bow for less than it 
cost to make the Violin alone, — never offer again, and a more 
be made to any you 


HOW T0 MAKE LACE, 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 


“ Honiton and Point Lace Patterus.” 


Book containing over 150 Designs of Collars, Cuffs, 
en ae ene, ee a Sacques, &. We., 
re Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, 

a N.¥.5 1 175 Clinton St., nt A, P. 0. Box 3527. 











TE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


IN TEE WoRnRrztDYD 
CURES 


CHILLS&FEVER 


and all MALARIAL DISEASES. 
Sold by all Druggists. Mailed FREE on receipt of price. 
Write to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Woostax staert, New 
Yor, for their ten cent book, mailed to the readers of 
this paper © FREE on application. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
__ HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 























Will buy the WINTER NUMBER of 


Ebrich’s Fashion Quarterly. 


NOW READY. 


It is profusely illustrated, and filled with inter- 
bam stories and charming poems wt the most 
ular authors; essays on Cooking, by Miss Juliet 
~ a Superintendent of the New York Cooking 
School; Household Sermons, by Paul Long; a splen- 
didly edited Young Folks’ Department; Christmas 
Carol “ Our Holiday Greeting,” with an elegant full- 
page illustration. ages teeming with beautiful illus- 
trations, and careful descriptions of all the standard 
Toys and Holiday Goods, and all the latest European 
and Domestic Novelties, with the price of each article 
attached. 
Annual subscription to the “ Quarterly” (4 num- 
bers), only 50c. 
dress 


EHRICH & CO., 


287, 289, 291, 298, & 295 Eighth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FURS. FURS. 


The undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts., N.Y., 
where he will keep a Fine Assortment of Fancy Furs. 
SEAL SACQUES lengthened either with Seal, Otter, 
or other trimmings, and altered to the Latest Fashion 





at Moderate Charges. SEAL SACQUES, SILK CIR- 
CULARS, with sleeves fur- lined, a specialty, and at 
Lower Prices than any other house in the C ty. Seal 


Sacques re-dyed to look equal to new. 
M. MAHLER, Furrier, 
858 Broadway, N. ¥. 


7—ANY 


embo ic 
tures for decorating 
tte’ vases, etc., 
Oc.; 7 decalcomanie a 
fade tae ictures, 10c.; 10 floral motto 
qreduc a = chromé cards, 6c t * 
uce our goods we will sen . 
in neat sam) Ee >a for 2c. taken. 


Catal 
CUR TIS & CO, 
TE Broadway, New York. 













50 Rosebud, Snowflake, and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
in gold or jet, 13c. Electro Card Co., Northford, Ct. 
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CLOTHS. 
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oOo AO CARPETS. 

V Housefurnishing Goods. 

Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
iba at 


Now opening, an immense stock 
° esirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall and Winter Trade. Great variety 
and bargains throughout the house. All 
Orders will receive prompt attention. 
Samples and Catalogues sent free. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave.,N.Y., 


18 OFFERING 


Extraordinary Inducements 


Dry Goods and Fancy Goods 








EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Mail Orders carefully and promptly filled. 


CATALOGUES 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BEDSTEADS. 


Desirable for style and preferable 
for cleanliness. A variety of New 
Designs. 


W.T. & J. MERSEREAU, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
321 BROADWAY. 
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10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Reap & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Cards, in case, 
name in Gold, 10c. Davivs & Co., Northford, Ct. 





60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 8 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciuvron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 
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facturer, Jobber, and Retail Dealer in N. hed Turkish 
PATTERNS in colors on Burlaps. Sample, 
16x32 in., hook, directions, &c., sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of 45¢. Catalogue Free. 


GEL as RE-DYED appear like new. Length- 
ened with Seal or Trimmin nee. Mink and Sable 
darkened. J. D. WILLIAMS, 380 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Fancy Cards,with name, 10c., plain or gold. A, 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 





Vol. X. 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER. ..No. 
BRETON WRAPPER. ............0sceseeceses 27 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 
2 to 9 years O1d)......ceceeecececceccccceeeee “ 40 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 42 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. “« 4 
SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Traiued Skirt............... “ 44 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “ 46 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... “ 46 
CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 47 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Pouble-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 
‘ 








heceendeascnasdecsenecacéecacdecereutehases * 47 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 
i  ccewacctacvcancasesacdescescncsecseas °-@ 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, Apron Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt..................0 “nm 
Vol. XI. 
PLASTRON WRAPPER. .........ccccccocses -,% 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with 
SI cian dus¢qnsacnkee leh ge dédgsctdewescas i 
CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.................... =,9 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 
PI Aids xnaen dcadeduadbegthadauaxenenes :% 
MARGHERITA POLONAISE and Walking 
DM iihwddue secescdsad clucdbaptcecsccus dees 9 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS el? 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (C utaway ‘Jacket, 
Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ = 20 
CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 
Over-skirt and Walking Skirt............... “= 2 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 
A Gere “7 
nar HABIT BASQUE and Combination 
Dance ame cddle 6006s odeccees sp esbbenesece 15 


Skir 
FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
Co a Sere, +28 
LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Gaeque Night-Drees. ......ccccccccccccsccece “ 16 


CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 


MiaaN Ged idhabesSddus andes océcesuceddss <“ 
GAG WRAPPER, o.o5ccs ccc cccs: ccccdccecce “ 19 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt with Square 

Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. *p 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Fav Skirt........ on 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... * 91 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 

Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ - = 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 

and Habit Basque with Revers)............. “= 2 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt..............csss00. = 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 

Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 


Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 
ON ia vancdne de ccntieccbescccenn * 26 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
EE ccd taninduedscciadedetsdaenersace 
MISSES' WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 
Misses from 7 to 15 years old)............... ~ ae 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt. S 


asidaavasddseduaes 30 
INFANT’S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 
Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, aud 
ML ts cu godeccdundetangd caemehabianssesenen “ 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap.................. “ 34 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
Folded Apron with Shaw] Back, and Demi- 
sb o0k ccdustenssasaecessbavases * 85 
PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 
Ms sic eunddencctcuaciituadtadedethe - 2 
COAT-BASQUE, Bouffunt Over-skirt, and Short, 
i nna. .0s nnspetennnetnseaheahen « 89 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - Skirt, 
and Short, Round Skirt........... css... a. 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 
away Coat with Vest ..........ccccccccccces a 


CHILD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... “ 42 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 
Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 
Round Skirt 


pends asdudducogamenssaucaenenens “ 43 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 

Combination Skirt with Panier Pouf........ “ 45 
LONG CLOAK and Full-Trained Skirt....... “ 47 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over-skirt, 

OG GaUE TING occ scccndees cccccccacness - a 
PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE, and Demi- 

IN SIE CU hands 6c cheedndcdsccscedsaane * 47 
DOLMAN VISITE and Trimmed Demi-Trained 

Ss ae hein vans capasdocs conesusgcease “ 49 


LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE COAT, 
and Combination Demi-Trained Skirt....... “ 49 


° 
aad 


A Catalogue, not il/ustrated, containing list 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 

All orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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FACETIZ. 

Aw English journal gives the following statement of 
the measurement of an iron-elad’s plate. A two-foot 
rule was given to a Sunderland dock-man to measure 
the plate. The “‘humper” not being well up to the 
use of the rule, after spending a considerable time, re- 
turned. 

“ Noo, Mick,” asked the plater, “‘what size is the 
plate 2?” ; : 

* Well,” replied Mick, with a grin of satisfaction, 
“it's the length of your rule, and two thumbs over, 
with this piece of brick and this trifle of pantile, the 
breadth o’ my hand, and my arm from here to there, 
bar a finger.” 

A SLIGHT “ DELUGE”-ION. 

Te,cuer. “* Who are the archangels ?” 

Reavy Port. ‘* Noah, his wife and family, with ev- 
ery bird, beast, and reptile saved in the ark.” 

a 
MEDICAL REMUNERATION. 

Doctor. “‘Um! most insolent!” (Jo his wife.) 
“Listen to this, my. dear.” (Reads letter aloud.) 
“*Sir,-I inclose a post-office order for two dollars 
and fifty cents, hoping it will do you as little good as 
your two very small bottles of “ physic” did me.’” 

PAPAS? UN 


Some recently discovered inscriptions on burned 
bri¢ks bring to light the astounding revelation that 
King Ahasuerus hanged Haman because he invented 
the xccordion, and put the price down to $1 75, so that 
every young man might have one. 

pacmenaliiipacunens 


What flies forever and rests never ?—The wihd. 
EEE TS ERE EE: 
THE MAIN CHANCE. 

Wistrut Marerraminias (reading evening paper). 
* Here's another of those Allington girls married! And 
to that young Carew, of the Grange, of all people! 
How well those girls go off, to be sure !” 

Paterraminias. “ Ah, awfully good-looking girls, 
those Allingtons.” 

MATERFAMILIAS (severely). “ It’s not the good looks. 
It's because they're so well brought up.” 

Cuorvs or Daveurers. “Ob, do bring us up well, 
mamma dear !” 


| 


{ DecemBer 7, 1878. 


























TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 


By an accident an empty Champagne bottle was 
placed on a hotel dinner table the other day. After 
examining it carefully, turning it round and round 
and upside down, the diner turned to the waiter, and 


| caimly remarked, “I did not order ‘ Extra Dry.’” 











SCENE: GARDEN OF EDEN, 1878. 
Eve. “ Adam, love, I must come out in a new Suit this Fall.” 5 
Apam. ‘‘ What! more dresses? Ever since the first Fall you have bothered me with the same demand.” 


| 
| 
| 


A Nebraska paper devoutly “ thanks Heaven” that at 
least one paper has been found that has “the honest, 
old-fashioned good sense to say ‘angler,’ instead of 
‘votary of Terpsichore.’” It sounds old-fashioned, 
but—there’s something wrong about it yet, we think. 








A Scotch parson said, recently, somewhat sarcastic- 
ally, of a toper, that he put an enemy into his mouth 
to steal awa. his brains, but that the enemy, after a 
thorough and protracted search, returned without any. 

ORES ERE B86 


The following is a copy of an advertisement in a 
New Jersey journal: “To be sold, 130 suits in law, the 
oroperty of an eminent lawyer about to retire from 
usiness. Note.—The clients are rich and obstinate.” 
\ ialeseididiliteabachahi 
FISH OUT OF SEASON. 

We find from the papers that there is a close time 
for fish, and that it is illegal to catch and to sell certain 
kinds of fish during the close time aforesaid. 

A crab has a close time, and we are not surprised to 
hear it. A crab has always seemed to us to be of a 
backward and retiring disposition. We believe any oth- 
er fish might impart a secret to a crab and he would 
never divulge it, even if you put him on in cold water 
and tried to simmer the secret out of him. 

An eel has a close time, in which most likely he 
mends the weak places in his skin, unless he moults. 

We see nothing about a close time for oysters, so 
we sup it’s opening-day with them somewhere or 
other all the year round. 


As to what a white-bait does when he is out of season 
we can’t say. aban | he goes about playing at be- 
ing a bloater, but no takes any notice of him, and 
he dries up thoroughly disgraced. 

Some pooere are very fond of salmon, only it makes 
them ill. We have known a man to have salmon, 
haunch of venison, and six other dishes, besides 
sweets, and drink sherry, port, claret, Champagne, 
and punch, and next day feel quite ill in consequence 
of the salmon. 

Cucumber, too, is a bad thtug. We have known a 
man to go to Delmonico’s and eat cucumber with his 
salmon, and then wander about Fifth Avenue looking 
for the elevated railway station. 

y son, avoid cucumber and keep your feet. 

Salmon in tins wd be bought at any time, and a 
few reckless maniacs buy tinned oysters. 

This is an age of tin! In time every thing will be 
tinned, and the seasons done away with. 

There was once a man who conceived the notion of 
tinning young and beautiful girls, but the idea was 
not taken up. 

He was, however, and hanged. 








PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY. 
Mrs. MULLoy, **Do I do flutin’? No, ma’am, I don’t; and I’ve seen them as does, and I don’t think 


much ov ’em. 





His hair having been 
cut, and various ofiers of 
fancy soap, bair restorer, 
and so forth, having been 
declined, with and with- 
out thanks, the barber 
says unto him, “ Will 
your hair do that way, 
Sir?” 

The customer contem- 
lates himself with care 
n the mirror, then re- 

turning to the sacrificial 
chair and enveloping 
himself inthe calico 
wrapper, replies, solemn- 
ly, “Just a leetle longer.” 


—_—<.—_—_—_— 

A Sybarite is already 
ecstatic at Professor Edi- 
son's electric-divisibility 
discovery. He thinks ci- 
gare will be made with 
the sparkin them. When 
you nip the point off, 
they will light. 


conighindipnanaae 

When usefulness is 
considered, the man who 
smokes cigarettes dwin- 
dies into insignificance 
by the side of the indi- 
vidual who smokes hams. 

cxmenssendiipemnanbibe 

A well-known popular 
preacher was accosted 
the other day in a railway 
car, by a gentleman who 
had just a nodding ac- 
quaintance, by the re- 
mark: “Do you believe 
ali that about the prod- 
igal son and the fatted 
calf ?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“ Well, can you tell me 
whether the calf that was 
killed was a male or a fe- 
male calf ?” 

“Yes; it was a female 
calf.” 

“How do you know 














“Yes,” said a venera- 
ble and benevolent-look- 
ing old man, “ I’ve always 
really enjoyed living in 
an unhealthy climate.” 

“That's queer,” said a 
by-stander. “ What’s the 
reason ?” 

“T rather think,” re- 
sponded the venerable 
and benevolent - looking 
old man, “that it is be- 
cause I am a physician.” 

> 


Ts it not strange that a 
man can be on fire, and 
yet at the same time very 
much put out ? 


Sa SSAIE 2CF AE 

What sort of consult- 
ing doctor onght a rail- 
Way passengers’ assur- 
ance company to have ?— 
An acci-dental surgeon. 


—— 
A smart scholar had 
this question put to him 
by an inspector: ‘* Well, 
my boy, do you know 
what ‘syntax’ means ?” 
The child of a teeto- 
taler answered: “ Yes, 
Sir—the duty upon spir- 


its. 


She was a graduate of 
an Eastern seminary for 
young ladies, and two 
months after marrying a 
young farmer she sug- 
gested that he purchase 
a lot of Cashmere goats, 
in order that they might 


shawls and Cashmere 
dresses. 


—_—_.——_—__——_ 

A liquor-dealer applied 
to a customer fora letter 
of recommendation of a 
certain brand of whiskey 
he had already sold him. 
The customer wrote: “I 








looking 
the querist in the face, 
“T see the wale is alive 
now.” 


“HA! HA!! 


BUCKWHEATS !!!” 


(Tue Ipot or THE SEason.) 


have tried all sorts of in- 

sect poison, and find none 

oe to your Old Cabinet 
hiskey.” 





raise theirown Cashmere - 








